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The list includes about 190 individuals who are mentioned in the poems and who 
were active during Swift’s lifetime. Entries are confined to major events in the 
subject’s career, plus any known connections with Swift. Sources (where 
relevant) are listed as follows: DNB denotes an article on the individual in the 
Dictionary of National Biography; Corr, PW, and J TS indicate a reference in the 
Correspondence, Prose Works, or Journal to Stella (see the index to these sources, 
p. 598). In almost every case there is an entry in P, not indicated here. 

Individuals are listed according to the name they bore at the time of their main 
association with Swift (thus, ‘Walpole’, not ‘Orford’). Harley and St John are 
entered under their family name since Swift was directly concerned with them 
before and after their elevation to the peerage. 


Acheson, Sir Arthur (1688-1749). Succeeded as fifth baronet, 1701. Irish M.P. 
from 1727; Sheriff of Co. Armagh. Married in 1715 to Anne, daughter of Philip 
Savage (d. 1719), Chancellor of the Exchequer in Ireland, an acquaintance of 
Swift. Lady Acheson died in 1737. Their eldest son, Archibald, was educated 
like his father at Trinity College; born at the family estate of Market Hill (which 
Swift often visited) in 1718, he became the first Viscount Gosford. Sir Arthur 
was an unregenerate Tory; his wife preferred Dublin society to the country, but 
Swift’s satire of her fashionable ways is always good-humoured and 
affectionate. (Corr, PW) 

Addison, Joseph (1672-1719). Writer and politician. Wrote, together with 
Richard Steele (q.v.), the influential Tatler (1709-11) and Spectator (1711-12). 
Whig M.P. from 1708. Secretary to Lord Wharton (q.v.) as Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, 1708—10. After the Hanoverian accession held various government 
offices, including that of Secretary of State, 1717-18. Member of the Kit-Cat 
Club. Met Swift c.1708; a close friend around 1710, and never totally estranged 
despite political differences. See B. Goldgar, The Curse of Party (1961). Twelve 
letters between them survive. (DNB, Corr, PW, JTS) 

Aislabie, John (1670-1742). Politician; Whig M.P. from 1695, and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (1717-21); implicated in bribery and other improprieties dur- 
ing South Sea Bubble affair, and expelled from the Commons. Probably not 
known personally to Swift. (DNB) 

Allen, Joshua, second Viscount (1685—1742). Politician. Member of a Dublin 
mercantile family; his father (whom he succeeded, 1726) had been a Whig and 
Hanoverian, but opposed the ministry over Wood’s halfpence. Allen and his wife 
were known to Swift and at one time quite friendly; but Allen spoke out against 
the award of the freedom of the city to Swift by Dublin corporation, and there- 
after they were bitter enemies. (Corr, PW) 
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Anglesey, Arthur Annesley, fifth Earl of (1676-1737). Tory politician; held im- 
portant offices in Ireland, and was a Lord Justice in 1714. On friendly terms 
with Swift, with whom he corresponded. (Corr, JTS) 

Anne, Queen of England (1665-1714). The last Stuart monarch; daughter of 
James II by his first wife, Anne Hyde. Married George, Prince of Denmark, 
1683; all her children died young. Succeeded to the throne 1702. Her dislike for 
Swift, originating in A Tale of a Tub, was strengthened by The Windsor Prophecy, 
after which she resolved he should receive no preferment during her reign. Swift 
called her ‘in her own nature extremely dilatory and timorous, yet upon some 
occasions, positive to a great degree’. (DNB, Corr, PW, JTS) 

Arbuthnot, John (1667-1735). Physician and writer; member of the Scriblerus 
group. Educated at Aberdeen and Oxford; M.D. (St Andrews), 1696, F.R.S., 
1704. Physician to Queen Anne. Author of the widely read Tory satire John Bull 
(1712). Met Swift c.1710, after which their close friendship remained unbroken. 
Some of Arbuthnot’s works were printed in the Pope-Swift Miscellanies from 
1727. Over thirty letters survive between Arbuthnot and Swift, who wrote ‘there 
does not live a better man’. (DNB, Corr, PW, JTS) 

Argyll, John Campbell, second Duke of (1680-1743). Soldier and politician. 
Member of the Whig opposition to Walpole in the 1730s. Took a leading share in 
the suppression of the 1715 Rising; Field-Marshal, 1736. A friend of Pope and 
Arbuthnot; but Swift, who once professed to love Argyll ‘mightily’, came to dis- 
like him: ‘a true Scot in all his conduct’. (DNB, Corr, PW, 7TS) 
Atterbury, Francis (1662-1732). Churchman; Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, 
1712; Bishop of Rochester and Dean of Westminster, 1713. Arrested for alleged 
Jacobite plot in 1722 and sent to the Tower; after a trial in the House of Lords, 
banished to France in 1723, where he served the Pretender. Friend and corres- 
pondent of both Swift and Pope. (DNB, Corr, PW, 7TS) 


Baldwin, Richard (1672-1758). Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, 1717. A col- 
lege contemporary of Swift’s; a man of strong Whig sympathies. Incurred Swift’s 
dislike in the dispute over College fellowships (1727). (DNB, Corr) 

Barber, John (1675-1741). Printer; alderman and Lord Mayor of the City of 
London; printed London Gazette. Also printed a number of Swift’s works 
through agency of Benjamin Tooke. Corresponded with Swift: almost thirty sur- 
viving letters. (Corr, PW, JTS) 

Beaumont, Joseph. Linen draper in Trim, and business agent for Swift. Sup- 
posed to have ended up deranged; dead by 1734. (Corr, PW, JTS) 

Berkeley, Charles, second Earl of (1649-1710). Lord Justice of 'reland, 1699, 
with Swift as his chaplain; father of Lady Betty Germain (q.v.). Swift visited the 
family at Berkeley Castle. (Corr, PW, #TS) 

Berkeley, George (1685-1753). Philosopher, churchman, and projector. Author 
of Treatise concerning Human Knowledge, 1710. Educated at Kilkenny School and 
Trinity College, Dublin; Fellow, 1707. Dean of Dromore, 1721; Dean of Derry, 
1724; Bishop of Cloyne, 1734. Attempted to set up college in America and to 
promote medicinal use of tar-water. An executor of Vanessa’s will. Met Swift 
through Arbuthnot, 1712; a long but perhaps not exactly intimate friendship 
with Swift. (DNB, Corr, PW, JTS) 

Bettesworth, Richard (1688/9—1741). Lawyer; born in England of Irish descent; 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, 1705; called to the Irish bar, 1716; Serjeant-at- 
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Law, 1723; LI.D., 1725. M.P. for Philipstown, 1721; for Midleton, 1727. One 
of the most regular targets for Swift’s satire in the 1730s. (Corr, PW) 
Blackmore, Sir Richard (1654-1729). Physician and poet. Educated at Oxford; 
M.D., Padua; royal physician to William III and Queen Anne. Knighted 1697. 
Produced epic poems which excited the scorn of the wits, and by the time of The 
Dunctad widely recognized as the type of a mediocre talent. Described Swift as 
‘an impious buffoon’, but personal enmity was probably less of a factor in their 
relations than political differences and Blackmore’s reputation as one who took 
on larger literary tasks than his abilities warranted. (DNB, Corr, PW) 
Blount, Martha (1690-1762). Member of an old-established Berkshire family; 
lived at Mapledurham. Friend and correspondent of Pope, who left her a con- 
siderable legacy. Recipient of Pope’s Epistle to a Lady. Corresponded occasion- 
ally with Swift. (DNB, Corr) 

Boate, Godfrey (1673/4-—1721). Lawyer; entered Trinity College, Dublin, 1692; 
called to the Irish bar, 1710; Serjeant and Justice of the King’s Bench, 1716. 
Officiated at trial of Edward Waters, 1720; the enmity this incurred from Swift 
may have been augmented by personal factors. 

Bolingbroke see St John 

Bolton, Charles Paulet, second Duke of (1661-1722). Whig courtier; K.G., 
1714; Lord Chamberlain, 1715; Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 1717-20. Disliked 
the project for Wood’s halfpence and (perhaps on this account) was removed 
from office. ‘A great booby’ (Swift, PW V, 258). (DNB, Corr, PW, #TS) 
Bolton, Theophilus (d. 1744). Churchman. Entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
1695; graduated, 1701; D.D., 1716. Bishop of Clonfert, 1722; of Elphin, 1724. 
Archbishop of Cashel, 1729. He had been Chancellor of St Patrick’s, when rela- 
tions with Swift were strained, but later they were on better terms. (Corr, PW) 
Boulter, Hugh (1672-1742). Churchman; Walpole’s nominee to promote Eng- 
lish interests in Ireland, and an object of Swift’s implacable hatred. Chaplain to 
George I; Bishop of Bristol, 1719; Archbishop of Armagh, 1724; frequently Lord 
Justice of Ireland. (DNB, Corr, PW) 

Boyle, Henry (c.1677-1725). Politician; Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1701; 
Lord Treasurer of Ireland, 1704; Secretary of State, 1708; Lord President of the 
Council, 1721. Created first Baron Carleton, 1714. Patron of Addison; a Court 
Whig. Probably little first-hand contact with Swift, who thought him avaricious. 
(DNB, Corr, PW) 

Brent, Mrs — (d. 1735). Swift’s housekeeper from the time of his spell at Kil- 
root (1695-6) and then through most of his years as Dean of St Patrick’s. Suc- 
ceeded in her office by her daughter Mrs Anne Ridgeway. Nicknamed Swift’s 
Walpole. (Corr, TS) 

Buckingham, John Sheffield, first Duke of (1647-1721). Author and politician; 
served in Dutch wars in reign of Charles II; published An Essay on Poetry, 1682; 
Lord Privy Seal, 1702; Lord President of the Council, 1710. A Tory who flirted 
with Jacobitism. Patron of Dryden and friend of Pope, who edited his works in 
1723. Despite political affinities and literary contacts, Swift and he did not get on 
well together at a personal level. (DNB, Corr, PW, ¥#TS) 

Buckley, Samuel (d. 1741). Printer, bookseller, gazetteer and, after the Hanove- 
rian accession, manager of government publicity. Published the Spectator and 
many Whig pamphlets at the time of the Harley administration. Swift may have 
known him slightly. (Corr, PW) 
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Buissiére, Paul (d. 1739). A Huguenot refugee, who practised as a surgeon in 
London; he treated Harley after the attack by Guiscard in 1711. Wrote on 
anatomical subjects. (DNB, Corr, #TS) 

Burnet, Gilbert (1643-1715). Churchman; wrote History of the Reformation 
(1679-1714); an architect of the Williamite Revolution; Bishop of Salisbury, 
1689; preached coronation sermon for William and Mary; posthumously pub- 
lished History of His Own Times (1724-34). An active politician, ardent polemi- 
cist, and skilled intriguer; a strong Whig from a Scottish Presbyterian family; 
intensely disliked by Swift, who wrote bitter marginalia in a copy of the Bishop’s 
memoirs, and claimed to know him well (PW V, 260). (DNB, Corr, PW) 
Bushe, Arthur. Secretary to the Earl of Berkeley during his term as Lord Justice 
of Ireland. Disliked by Swift, who thought that Bushe prevented his promotion 
to the Deanery of Derry in 1700 and indeed that he accepted bribes to dispose of 
this office. Swift’s suspicions were probably unjustified (see Landa, pp. 27- 
34). (PW) 

Butler, Brinsley, first Viscount Lanesborough (c.1670—1735). Known as 
‘Prince’ Butler; a college contemporary of Swift, along with his brother Theophi- 
lus (c.1669—1724), first Baron Newtown-Butler. Brinsley’s sons Humphry and 
Robert were well-known men about Dublin society, and all these figures were 
familiar friends of Swift. Humphry (1700-1768) succeeded to the viscountcy, 
created in 1728. Robert (b. 1704) was a captain of the Battle-Axe Guards. (Corr) 


Carey (or Cary), Walter (1685-1757). M.P. and government placeman; sup- 
ported in turn Walpole and the Pelhams. Secretary to the Duke of Dorset when 
the latter was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in the early 1730s. He also served as 
Clerk to the Mint and Clerk to the Privy Council. A friend of Edward Young, 
and known to members of the Addison set such as Tickell and Ambrose Philips 
(qq. v.). Possibly satirized by Pope, though some references appear to fit his 
namesake, Henry Carey, more closely. His offences from Swift’s point of view 
would relate chiefly to his public offices, though Swift had personal dealings with 
him in Ireland. (Corr) 

Caroline, Queen of England (1683—1737). Daughter of the Margrave of 
Anspach; married Prince of Hanover (later George IT) in 1705; came to England 
as Princess of Wales, 1714; became Queen in 1727. Developed strong links with 
Walpole and attempted to take a lead in cultural affairs. Quarrelled with her son 
Frederick (q.v.). Swift was introduced to her in 1726. Like Pope, he maintained 
an uncertain friendship with the Queen whilst not scrupling to satirize her in his 
poetry. (DNB, Corr, PW) 

Carr, Charles (1671/2—1739). Churchman; entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
1689; Chaplain to the Irish House of Commons; Bishop of Killaloe, 1716. One of 
the few bishops to support the ‘Irish’ interest in matters of ecclesiastical 
politics. (Corr) 

Carteret, Frances, Lady (1694-1743). Née Frances Worsley, a society toast as a 
young woman; married Lord Carteret in 1710. A cultivated and spirited person 
with whom Swift managed to remain on good terms, even during the difficult 
political circumstances at the time of Wood’s halfpence. He also got on well with 
her mother, Lady Worsley. (Corr, PW, ¥TS) 

Carteret, John, second Baron (1690-1763). Statesman; undertook diplomatic 
missions before becoming Secretary of State, 1721; Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
1724-30; broke with Walpole and worked with the Opposition in the 1730s; suc- 
ceeded as second Earl Granville, 1744; attempted to form ministry, 1746, but 
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failed; K.G., 1750; Lord President of the Council, 1751. An accomplished and 
ambitious man who finally achieved comparatively little in national politics, 
though standing near the centre of events for half a century. He and Swift main- 
tained a high regard for one another until Swift’s final breakdown: ‘When people 
ask me how I governed Ireland,’ Carteret wrote in a letter of 1737, ‘I say that I 
pleased Dr Swift.’ (DNB, Corr, PW, #TS) 

Chandos, James Brydges, first Duke of (1673-1744). ‘Princely Chandos’; 
started as country gentleman and M.P., but made his fortune as Paymaster to 
the Forces during the Marlborough wars; created Earl of Caernarvon, 1714; 
Duke of Chandos, 1719. Built great house at Cannons, where Handel was direc- 
tor of music; thought to be the chief model for Pope’s ‘Timon’; active in build- 
ing, manufacture, speculation, and artistic patronage. He and Swift got to know 
each other around 1711; later they were estranged, mainly (Swift believed) 
through Chandos’s rise to wealth and magnificence. (DNB, Corr, PW, JTS) 
Charteris, Francis (1675-1732). Gambler, usurer, and rogue. A Scottish land- 
owner who was more than once dismissed from the army for various frauds. 
Acquired a large fortune by lending money to fellow-gamesters and distraining 
their possessions when the loan was not repaid. In 1730 convicted of a rape, but 
freed from prison, supposedly through the influence of Walpole. Used by 
Hogarth, Pope, and others as the type of an unprincipled rascal. Probably not 
personally known to Swift. Charteris was a doughty Whig, who made a not very 
heroic stand against the Jacobite army at Preston in 1715. In 1727 he spent 
£100 a day for a week bribing electors in the constituency of Lancaster, but he 
gained only ninety-four votes and failed to get into parliament, to the delight 
of most observers. (DNB, Corr) 

Cholmondeley, Hugh, first Earl of (c.1662—1725). Whig courtier; Treasurer of 
the Household, 1708; created Earl, 1706; disliked by Swift, who wished to see 
him ousted from his place. (DNB, Corr, PW, ¥TS) 

Cibber, Colley (1671-1757). Playwright and actor-manager. Served in army of 
William of Orange; embarked on acting career, 1690. His first play, Love’s Last 
Shift (1696), enjoyed some success. Other dramatic works included adaptations 
of Shakespeare as well as sentimental comedies of his own. Turned Moliére to 
anti-Jacobite propagandist purposes with The Non-furor, 1717. One of the prin- 
cipal managers of Drury Lane Theatre from 1712, with a variety of partners. 
Officially retired from the stage, 1734, but continued to appear from time to 
time. His appointment as poet laureate in 1730, although largely political and 
honorific, marked a real contribution to English cultural life; nevertheless, 
Opposition satirists found it easy to poke fun at his birthday odes and vapid com- 
plimentary effusions in this capacity. Published Apology for his own life, 1740. 
His quarrel with Pope intensified in the last years of the poet’s life; hence Cib- 
ber’s removal from a minor role in The Dunciad to the position of King Dunce in 
the 1743 version. Swift’s references concern Cibber’s role as a kind of Minister of 
Culture for Walpole. Any personal offences Cibber had given to the Scriblerian 
group dated from a time after Swift’s move to Ireland. (DNB, Corr, PW) 
Clarke, Samuel (1675-1729). Deistic philosopher; Rector of St James’s, West- 
minster, 1709; translated Newton’s Optics into Latin; corresponded with Leib- 
niz; edited Homer, and published sermons, Boyle lectures, and tracts. Patron- 
ized by Queen Caroline. Probably not known personally to Swift. (DNB, PW) 
Cleveland, Charles Fitzroy, first Duke of Cleveland (1662-1730). Natural son 
of Charles II by Barbara Villiers, created Duchess of Cleveland in 1670. Suc- 
ceeded as Duke of Cleveland in 1709. Hen-pecked and weak-minded; according 
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to one story, he was locked up by his Tory wife during the Sacheverell trial and 
had to be rescued by his half-brother, the Duke of Richmond, in order to vote 
against the accused man. (DNB) 

Collins, Anthony (1676-1729). Deistic writer; knew John Locke at the end of 
his life. Published Discourse of Freethinking (1713), which occasioned an answer 
from Richard Bentley and a satiric riposte from Swift. (DNB, PW) 

Colt, Sir Henry Dutton (c.1646-1731). M.P. for Westminster; generally sup- 
ported the court, but little regarded, even by Whig adherents. Termed ‘a busy- 
body politician’. Created a baronet, 1694. Only crossed Swift’s path as a result of 
the 1710 election. (PW) 

Compton, Spencer, first Earl of Wilmington (c.1673—1743). Politician. Whig 
M.P. from 1698, with a break from 1710 to 1713. Speaker of the Commons, 
1715-27. K.B., 1725. Expected to succeed Walpole as first minister on the 
accession of George II, but proved incapable of holding the office. Instead he 
moved to the Lords (Baron Wilmington, 1728; Earl, 1730) and held various 
posts under Walpole. However, ‘his career was that of a perfect courtier, whose 
continued membership and support of an administration that he disliked was 
dictated by the simple desire to please his royal master’ (J.B. Owen). Swift, who 
knew him, thought that he secretly hated Walpole (PW V, 103); after the minis- 
ter’s fall Wilmington became First Lord of the Treasury. (DNB, Corr, PW) 
Concanen, Matthew (1701-49). Miscellaneous writer; born in Ireland, but 
moved to London in the 1720s, when he joined a set critical of Pope centring on 
Lewis Theobald. Duly incorporated in The Dunciad. According to Pope’s note to 
this reference, Concanen was ‘an anonymous slanderer, and publisher of other 
men’s slanders, particularly on Dr Swift to whom he had particular obligations 
and from whom he had received both in a collection of poems for his benefit and 
otherwise, no small assistance’. This Concanen subsequently denied, claiming 
that he had spoken to Swift only twice in his life. He later wrote for the govern- 
ment press, ‘after which this man was surprisingly promoted to administer jus- 
tice and law in Jamaica’ (Pope) — he became Attorney General for the island in 
1732. (DNB, Corr) 

Congreve, William (1670-1729). The dramatist; educated along with Swift at 
Kilkenny school and Trinity College. Spectacularly successful in the theatre 
before Swift had made any sort of mark, but abandoned the stage in 1700. Lived 
the rest of his life in England, an invalid and at the same time a man of pleasure. 
A Kit-Cat. Remained on good terms with both Swift and Pope, despite holding 
government sinecures. (DNB, Corr, PW, FTS) 

Conolly, William (c.1660-—1729). Politician; M.P. and then, from 1715, Speak- 
er of the Irish House of Commons; frequently served as Lord Justice. Regarded 
by Swift as grasping and illiterate. (DNB, Corr, PW, 7TS) 

Cope, Robert (c.1679-c.1753). Country gentleman. His seat was at Loughgall, 
Co. Armagh, where Swift often stayed. He had been a Tory M.P. in the Irish 
parliament. Swift had encountered him in London in 1711. His second wife was 
a daughter of Sir William Fownes, Lord Mayor of Dublin, a wealthy Tory politi- 
cian known to Swift. In 1715 Cope was arrested, presumably for suspected Jaco- 
bite activity; but later on he came to terms with the ministry, and relations 
between Swift and himself seem to have cooled. (Corr, JTS) 

Corbet, Francis (1688-1775). Churchman; Prebendary of St Patrick’s and, 
from 1746, Dean. An executor of Stella’s will. Apparently he maintained good, 
though never intimate, relations with Swift. (Corr, PW) 
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Craggs, James, senior (1657-1721). Of lowly origins, he ‘made his way quickly 
in the borderland of business and politics for which his talents suited him so 
well’ (John Carswell). Became military clothing contractor and established close 
links with the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough. M.P.; Secretary of Ordnance 
Office; from 1715, Postmaster-General. Implicated in South Sea scandal and 
committed suicide. The archetypal parvenu for Swift, as his career even in sum- 
mary would suggest. (DNB, PW) 

Craggs, James, junior (1686-1721). Son of James Craggs, senior (q.v.). M.P.; 
held government offices including Secretary at War, 1717, and Secretary of 
State, 1718. A client of Stanhope and of the Hanoverian court, who took a lead- 
ing part in the South Sea operation. A friend of Pope despite his Whiggery and 
dubious financial connections; Swift’s more suspicious attitude was shared by 
many conservative thinkers. (DNB, Corr, PW) 

Crosse, Thomas (1663-1738). A Westminster brewer, who represented the 
constituency several times between 1700 and 1722. A Tory, who owed allegiance 
to the high-flying Earl of Rochester. Rewarded with a baronetcy in 1713. He was 
not, any more than Colt (q.v.), an important figure on the national political 
scene, but his candidacy in the volatile and well-publicized Westminster arena 
gave him some brief prominence. It is unlikely that Swift had any personal 
knowledge of him. 

Cumberland, William Augustus, Duke of (1721-65). Third son of George II by 
Caroline of Anspach. Created Duke in 1726; K.G., 1740; served with navy and 
then with army at battle of Dettingen (1743). Captain-General of British forces, 
1745; fought at battle of Fontenoy (1745) and, more successfully, at Culloden 
(1746); put down the Scottish clans in such merciless fashion that he acquired 
the nickname ‘Butcher’. A Lord Justice, 1755. As a boy, received dedication of 
Gay’s Fables. (DNB, PW) 

Curll, Edmund (1683-1747). The notorious bookseller. His brushes with Pope 
are famous episodes in literary history, but he had also offended Swift with pira- 
cies and ‘complete keys’ from 1710 onwards, and continued to do so into the 
later 1730s. Swift’s hostility was both general (relating to such publishers as a 
class) and particular (in view of Curll’s practices upon his own work). (DNB, 
Corr, PW, F#TS) 

Cutts, John, first Baron (1661-1707). Soldier; fought for William III at the 
Boyne (1690); created Baron the same year; his bravery at the siege of Namur 
(1695) earned him the nickname of ‘Salamander’. Fought at Blenheim and was 
Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, 1705. M.P. A Tory, he was disliked by Swift 
for his inordinate vanity and perhaps for personal reasons now unclear. (DNB, 
PW, FTS) 


Damer, Joseph (1630-1720). Dublin merchant; born in England and served on 
parliamentary side in the Civil War. After the Restoration, settled in Ireland and 
established a business as a moneylender. He operated from the London Tavern 
in Fishamble Street, kept by Timothy Sullivan. It is not certain whether Swift 
was personally acquainted with him. (See Gilbert, I, 65-7) 

Daniel, Richard (1680/81— 1739). Clergyman; Dean of Armagh, 1721-31; Dean 
of Down, 1731-9. Published poems and translations, as well as paraphrases of 
selected psalms (1727). Held in low esteem by Swift, both as a man and a poet; 
Daniel had the backing of the ministry in a disputed appointment, and would be 
suspect on that ground alone. (Corr) 
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Delany, Patrick (c.1685—1768). Churchman; Fellow of Trinity College; Chan- 
cellor of Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, 1728; Chancellor of St Patrick’s 
Cathedral, 1730; Dean of Down, 1744. Married the rich widow of an M.P. in 
1732; after her death, married the bluestocking Mary Pendarves (née Granville) 
in 1743. A close friend of Swift’s from c.1718. Defended Swift against what he 
regarded as Orrery’s calumnies in his Remarks (1752); also wrote pamphlets, ser- 


mons, and scholarly works. His villa, ‘Delville’, was regularly used by Swift’s — 


circle. (DNB, Corr, PW) 

De La Warr (or Delaware), John West, sixth Baron (1663-1723). Courtier; 
Treasurer of the Chamber, 1713. Swift regarded him as a ceremonious 
booby. (PW) . 

Dennis, John (1657-1734). Writer; best known today as a critic and early apos- 
tle of the ‘sublime’, but in his own time celebrated also as a dramatist and poet. 
Unlike Pope, Swift largely escaped personal brushes with Dennis; his scorn for 
the critic seems to be generic rather than personal, although Dennis’s loose al- 
legiance to the Marlborough interest may also have been relevant. (DNB, Corr, 
PW) 

Dingley, Rebecca (c.1665—1743). Stella’s companion; a distant relative of the 
Temple family. A spinster. Swift is said to have paid her an annuity of fifty 
guineas in quarterly instalments. Left much of her property to Rev. John Lyons. 
A stolid, self-contained woman. (Corr, PW, FTS) 

Drogheda, Henry Hamilton Moore, third Earl of (c.1650-1714). Appointed to 
succeed Berkeley as a caretaker Lord Justice in 1701 (see Ball, p. 46). Father of 
Lady Betty Rochfort. A minor political figure. 

Duck, Stephen (1705-56). The ‘thresher poet’. Farm labourer in Wiltshire, 
who gained patronage of Queen Caroline as a result of his complimentary and 
other verses. Yeoman of the Guard, and Keeper of Merlin’s Cave (1735). 
Ordained, 1746; obtained office of Rector of Byfleet, 1756, through interest of 
his friend Joseph Spence (the classical scholar and collector of anecdotes con- 
cerning Pope). Drowned himself in a fit of depression. (DNB, Corr) 

Dunkin, William (c.1709-65). Poet; graduated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
1729; D.D., 1744. Ordained, 1735. Master of Portora Royal School, 1746. 
Adept both in English and in Latin verse. A witness to Swift’s will and a close 
ally in the 1730s. (DNB, Corr, PW) 

D’Urfey (or Durfey), Thomas (1653-1723). Poet and playwright; often the butt 
of satirists, but wrote some enduringly popular songs and ballads, which were set 
to innumerable tunes throughout the eighteenth century. Often turns up in 
Scriblerian satire (A Tale of a Tub; Pert Bathous; The Dunciad) but without any 
particular malice that can be detected. (DNB, PW) 


Eusden, Laurence (1688-1730). Poet. Appointed poet laureate in 1718, through 
the interest of the Duke of Newcastle. Satirized in Pert Bathous and The Dun- 
ciad. Effete and bibulous, but not regarded as a serious threat by the Scriblerian 
party, especially in comparison with his successor, Colley Cibber. (DNB, Cor, 
PW) 


Faulkner, George (1699-1775). Dublin bookseller and printer. Started Dublin 
Journal, 1728. Swift’s main outlet in the last decade of his career; published the 
authoritative Works (1735). Originally in four volumes, this edition grew to twen- 
ty by 1769. Often in trouble with the authorities in his earlier days, Faulkner 
ended up an alderman of the city of Dublin. (DNB, Corr, PW) 
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Flamsteed, John (1646-1719). Astronomer. Met Newton at Cambridge; 
ordained, 1675; F.R.S., 1677. Became the first Astronomer Royal in 1675. Made 
important observations and prepared a major catalogue of the stars. (DNB) 
Ford, Charles (1682-1741). Born in Dublin; inherited estate of Woodpark, Co. 
Meath. Appointed Gazetteer, 1712, through interest of Swift. Continued to live 
much of the time in London, paying occasional visits to Ireland. Exchanged 
some seventy surviving letters with Swift. A close and valued friend of both 
Swift and Stella. In his youth a man of pleasure, he became a trusted agent in 
matters concerned with literature, notably during the publication of Gulliver’s 
Travels. (Corr, PW, #TS) 

Frederick, Prince of Wales (1707—51). Eldest son of George II. Born in Han- 
over; created Prince of Wales, 1729. Married Princess Augusta of Saxe-Gotha, 
1736. The focus of opposition to Walpole in the 1730s, constantly at loggerheads 
with his parents. Died quite suddenly, probably from pneumonia, before his 
anti-Pelham group achieved power or he could reach the throne, although his 
son, George III, reigned for sixty years. (DNB, Corr, PW) 

Furnese, Sir Henry (1658—1712). Contractor, Whig M.P. and prominent City 
figure. Used by Prior and the Tory satirists as an example of the war-mongering 
moneyed interest. Had strong links with Marlborough and Chandos. Bank and 
East India Company director; Sheriff of London, 1701; knighted, 1691; created 
baronet, 1707. A Kit-Cat. The son of a bankrupt grocer, he represented, like the 
senior James Craggs (q.v.), the type of the parvenu for Swift. (PW) 


Gadbury, John (1627-1704). Astrologer; educated at Oxford; works include De 
Cometis (1665); accused of conspiracy against William III, 1690, but managed to 
establish innocence. The successor of William Lilly and predecessor of John 
Partridge (q.v.) as the most prominent maker of astrological predictions, many 
with a political bearing. (DNB, PW) 

Galway, Henri de Massue de Ruvigny, first Earl of (1648-1720). Military com- 
mander. Born in France and served under Turenne. Joined English service and 
fought for William III in Ireland: Created Earl of Galway, 1697. Lord Justice, 
1697. Commander of English forces in Peninsular campaign; defeated at Al- 
manza, 1707. Lord Justice in Ireland again, 1715. A Huguenot; a brave soldier 
and a resolute administrator. Distrusted by Swift for his Whiggish opinions, 
especially his tolerant attitude towards the dissenters; Swift’s description may be 
regarded as coloured by partisan sentiment (‘a deceitful hypocritical factious 
knave; a damnable hypocrite of no religion’). -(DNB, Corr, PW, #TS) 

Gay, John (1685-1732). Poet and dramatist. Knew Swift by c.1713, when he 
became associated with Pope, Arbuthnot, and others in the Scriblerus club. Early 
works include The Shepherd’s Week (1714) and Trivia (1716); he also wrote 
plays, some in collaboration with Pope, notably Three Hours after Marriage 
(1717). Achieved wide popularity with Fables, first series (1727), and The Beg- 
gar’s Opera (1728). Held minor court posts throughout his career, amongst them 
Commissioner of the Lottery, 1723, but no office of great influence or remunera- 
tion. Patronized by the Duke and Duchess of Queensberry as a gesture against 
the court. His thirty-four surviving letters to Swift form the largest part of his 
known correspondence. Close friend of Pope, Arbuthnot, and Mrs Howard 
(qq.v.). (DNB, Corr, PW, FTS) 

George I, King of England (1660-—1'/27). Son of the Duke of Brunswick and 
Sophia (daughter of Elizabeth of Bohemia and granddaughter of James I). Suc- 
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ceeded his father as Elector of Hanover in 1698; on the death of his mother in 
June 1714 became heir-apparent to the English throne, and two months later be- 
came King. Married Sophia Dorothea of Celle, 1682; soon estranged from his 
wife, who, after an alleged affair with Count Philip von K6nigsmark in 1694, 
was imprisoned in the fortress at Ahlden until her death in 1726. The King 
spoke little English and brought with him a large Hanoverian entourage, who 
provided political advice or sexual gratification, according to their sex. With- 
stood the 1715 Rising and by the time of his death had seen the Hanoverian 
régime firmly entrenched, to the ill-concealed distaste of Swift and a sizeable 
portion of the people. (DNB, Corr, PW) 

George II, King of England (1683-1760). Eldest son of George I; brought up 
by his grandparents at Hanover; married Caroline of Anspach (q.v.), 1705. Came 
to England on his father’s accession to the English throne, and created Prince of 
Wales, 1714. Quarrelled with his father and became focus of opposition from 
1717. Succeeded to the throne, 1727, and developed lasting ties with Walpole, 
until reluctantly parting with his minister in 1742. Survived the 1745 Rising and 
outlived most of his critics and detractors, including Swift and the other 
Scriblerians. (DNB, Corr, PW) 

Germain, Lady Elizabeth (1680-1769). Daughter of the Earl of Berkeley (q.v.). 
Her friendship with Swift began when she was a young woman, and lasted for 
the remainder of her life; she was also on good terms with Pope. Married a sol- 
dier, Sir John Germain (1650-1718) in 1760; his first wife had been Lady Mary 
Mordaunt, sister of the Earl of Peterborough (q.v.), and because of this Lady 
Betty acquired some of the Mordaunt property after her husband’s death. A 
lively, worldly, and intelligent woman. Her companion, Biddy Floyd, figures in 
Swift’s works. (DNB, Corr, PW; 7 TS) 

Giffard, Martha, Lady (1638-1722). Sister of Sir William Temple (q.v.). Mar- 
ried Sir Thomas Giffard, 1662; he died within a matter of weeks, and she 
remained a widow for sixty years. Entered into dispute with Swift over her 
brother’s memoirs. Stella’s mother, Mrs Bridget Johnson, was in her service 
after the death of Temple. Left money to Stella, her mother, and Mrs 
Dingley. (Corr, PW, JTS) 

Godolphin, Sidney, first Earl of Godolphin (1645-1712). Statesman; M.P. 
from 1668; Lord of the Treasury, 1679; Secretary of State, 1684. Created Baron, 
1684. Lord Justice under William III; Lord Treasurer, 1702. Fell from power 
after the Sacheverell affair, 1710. Swift originally looked to him for support, but 
Godolphin’s coolness to him during the First Fruits mission (1707-9) turned 
Swift against him and inspired a lasting dislike. (DNB, Corr, PW, FTS) 
Grafton, Charles Fitzroy, second Duke of (1683-1757). Courtier; grandson of 
Charles II and the Duchess of Cleveland. As Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 1720-— 
24, he faced Irish resentment over the proposed Bank and then over Wood’s 
halfpence; replaced by Carteret, 1724. He had earlier acted as a Lord Justice. A 
Kit-Cat. Swift termed him ‘almost a slobberer’, but others who knew him better 
called him ‘shrewd, witty and only seemingly simple’, and even ‘the greatest 
courtier of his time’. He served as Lord Chamberlain, 1724-57, an unusually 
long tenure. (Corr, PW, FTS) 

Grattan brothers. The seven sons of Rev. Patrick Grattan, Fellow of Trinity 
College, and a Prebendary of St Patrick’s. Those best known to Swift were the 
fourth, Robert, a clergyman who held his father’s prebend, and the fifth, John, 
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also a clergyman. They were boon companions, especially in the 1720s. Other 
brothers became respectively a country gentleman, a Dublin physician, a mer- 
chant who was knighted as Lord Mayor of Dublin, and the master of Portora 
Royal School, Enniskillen. John Grattan (d. 1754) was an executor of Swift’s 
will; Robert (c.1678—c.1741) was one of the nine men appointed to this func- 
tion in 1737, but he died before he could perform it. The eldest brother, Henry, 
was the grandfather of the statesman Henry Grattan. (Corr, PW) 

Grimston, William, first Viscount (c.1683—1756). Originally William Luckyn. 
A Whig M.P., who was created Viscount in 1719; notoriously prolix speaker, a 
loyal party hack with no real political influence. Published poems and plays 
which attracted the scorn of the wits. Probably no first-hand contact with 
Swift. (PW) 

Guernsey, Heneage Finch, Baron (c.1650—1719). Younger brother of the Earl 
of Nottingham (q.v.). King’s Counsel, 1677; Solicitor-General, 1679; dismissed 
by James II, 1686. Leading counsel to the Seven Bishops in 1688. M.P. Created 
Baron in 1703; Earl of Aylesford, 1714. (DNB, PW, FTS) 


Halifax, Charles Montagu, first Earl of (1661-1715). Statesman; met Newton 
at Cambridge; M.P. from 1689. Lord of the Treasury, 1692; as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, involved in proposal to set up Bank of England, 1694; First Lord of 
the Treasury, 1697. Impeached by the House of Commons, 1701, and defended 
by Swift in Contests and Dissentions. First Lord of the Treasury again, 1714, but 
never regained the power he had wielded in the reign of William III. Created 
Baron Halifax, 1700; Earl of Halifax, K.G., 1714. A Kit-Cat. Swift’s support for 
him waned as their politics drifted apart. One of the leading patrons of the day, 
who did much to advance the career of Prior, Addison, and Congreve; despite 
Swift’s assertion that ‘his encouragements [to writers] were only good words and 
dinners’, his record as a patron was outstanding. A minor poet who crept into 
Johnson’s Lives. (DNB, Corr, PW, #TS) 

Hampden, Richard (c.1675—1728). Politician; grandson of John Hampden and 
son of Richard Hampden, Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 1690s. A distant 
kinsman and follower of Lord Wharton (q.v.). M.P., with a resolutely Whig vot- 
ing record up to his death. Never achieved high office; as Treasurer of the Navy, 
in 1720, he laid out £25,000 of public money in South Sea speculations and was 
forced to resign. 

Hanmer, Sir Thomas (1677—1746). Politician. Succeeded as fourth baronet in 
1701. M.P. from 1701; a Hanoverian Tory. Speaker of the Commons, 1713-14. 
Entered The Dunciad as ‘Mountalto’ on account of his incursions into Shakes- 
pearian scholarship, which culminated in his ‘sumptuous, but not critically 
very valuable’ edition of the plays in 1743-4. Personally known to Swift, who 
dined with him on a number of occasions c.1711-—13. A few letters survive which 
passed between the two men. Part of the manuscript of Swift’s Four Last 
Years of the Queen was left with Hanmer. (DNB, Corr, PW, JTS) 

Harcourt, Simon, first Viscount (1661-1727). Lawyer and politician. Called to 
the bar, 1683; M.P. from 1690; Solicitor-General, 1703; Attorney-General, 1707. 
Helped to impeach Somers, to prosecute Defoe for The Shortest Way, and to 
defend Sacheverell. Lord Keeper, 1710; created Baron Harcourt, 1711; Lord 
Chancellor, 1713; created Viscount, 1721. The ablest Tory lawyer of his genera- 
tion; friend and patron of Pope, as was his son. Swift met Harcourt in 1710, and 
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thereafter they preserved good relations, even though Harcourt managed to 
accommodate himself more fully to the Hanoverian dispensation than Swift 
would have wished. (DNB, Corr, PW, JTS) 

Harley, Edward, second Earl of Oxford (1689-1741). Son of Robert Harley. 
Became Lord Harley on his father’s attaining an earldom in 1711; succeeded in 
the title, 1724. Collector of books and manuscripts. Closely involved with the 
Scriblerus circle, especially Pope; took a hand in the publication (or suppression) 
of Swift’s works. Over forty letters between Swift and him survive. His marriage 
to a wealthy heiress in 1713 did not prevent considerable financial difficulties in 
his later life; after his death, his collection was sold and his manuscripts became 
the basis of the British Museum holdings. (DNB, Corr, PW, JTS) 

Harley, Robert, first Earl of Oxford (1661-1724). Statesman. M.P. from 1689; 
Speaker of the Commons, 1701; Secretary of State, 1704, until forced to resign, 
1708. Triumphed in election of 1710 and formed Tory administration, first as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and then as Lord Treasurer. Victim of assassination 
attempt by Guiscard, 1711. Earl of Oxford, 1711; K.G., 1712. Dismissed, 1714, 
and subsequently impeached, but released after two years’ imprisonment in the 
Tower of London, 1717. Started the great Harley collection of books and manu-. 
scripts. A complex figure, personally and politically; he was a convivial friend in 
private life to men like Swift and Pope, but in public matters Swift often thought 
him devious and prevaricating. (DNB, Corr, PW, FTS) 

Harrison, William (1685-1713). Poet. Educated at Oxford; Fellow of New Col- 
lege, 1706. A protégé of both Addison and Swift, who arranged for him to con- 
tinue the Tatler in 1711. He also held a minor appointment in the diplomatic 
corps at the Utrecht peace negotiations; but he died quite suddenly in abject 
poverty — despite his patrons, friends such as Tickell and Young, and kinship to 
St John. Swift was much distressed at his death. (DNB, Corr, PW, JTS) 
Helsham, Richard (1682/3-—1738). Physician and scientist. Graduated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, 1702; Fellow, 1704. Held posts in mathematics, natural philo- 
sophy, and physic (Regius Professor, 1733). Executor of Swift’s will. A friend 
of Delany’s who took the anti-Baldwin side in the College fellowships dispute of 
1727 (see Mayhew, pp. 69-93). By this date he was Swift’s personal physician 
and a member of the riddling and punning set which centred on Swift and 
Sheridan. (DNB, Corr, PW) 

Henley, John (1692-1756). Eccentric preacher. Educated at Cambridge; began 
his unorthodox religious meeting-house, the Oratory, 1726. Wrote on behalf of 
Walpole in a journal called The Hyp Doctor from 1730. His primary quarrel was 
with Pope, and this was reflected by an appearance in The Dunciad (for details, 
see PTE, V, 444). However, his political and religious views occasioned a num- 
ber of thrusts at Swift, too, in The Hyp Doctor: see Graham Midgley, The Life of 
Orator Henley (1973), pp. 169-70, where a disparaging epigram on Swift’s 
‘cringing’ to Harley is quoted. (DNB) 

Hill, John (d. 1735). Soldier; page to Queen Anne and army officer; fought at 
Almanza, 1707; Brigadier-General in charge of Quebec expedition, 1711; Major- 
General, 1712; in charge of the Dunkirk defences. His rise began through Marl- 
borough interest, but owed most to the fact that he was the brother of the 
Queen’s favourite, Abigail Masham (q.v.). Known to Swift around 1712. (DNB, 
Corr, PW, F TS) 
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Hoadly, Benjamin (1676-1761). Churchman. Educated at Cambridge; Fellow of 
Catharine Hall, 1697; Rector of St Peter le Poor, London, 1704. Opposed Atter- 
bury at the time of Sacheverell affair, and became the leading spokesman for the 
Low Church and for a Whig Erastianism. Bishop of Bangor, 1717; his sermon, 
‘The nature of the Kingdom or Church of Christ’, set off the Bangorian con- 
troversy, with more than a thousand pamphlets and tracts in the next few years. 
Bishop of Salisbury, 1723; Bishop of Winchester, 1734. The very antithesis of 
Swift in doctrine, liturgical practice, and ecclesiastical politics. (DNB, Corr, 
PW) f 

Hoadly, John (1678-1746). Churchman. Younger brother of Benjamin Hoadly. 
Educated at Cambridge; chaplain to Gilbert Burnet (q.v.). Archdeacon of Salis- 
bury, 1710; Bishop of Ferns, 1727. Archbishop of Dublin, 1730; Archbishop of 
Armagh and Primate of Ireland, 1742. These were essentially political appoint- 
ments; Hoadly’s job was to support Boulter in promoting the ‘English’ (ministe- 
rial) interest in Ireland. He was a less uncompromising figure than his brother, 
and, after a difficult start, he and Swift generally managed to rub along together 
without major disturbances (see Landa, pp. 185-6). (DNB, Corr) 

Hogarth, William (1697-1764). The famous artist and engraver. Unlikely to 
have known Swift personally, although he based a satiric print on Gulliver in 
1726, and during the 1730s became an artistic ally of the Scriblerian 
group. (DNB, PW) 

Hopkins, Edward (1675-1736). M.P. from 1701; member of Sunderland con- 
nection. Belonged to the Kit-Cat Club. Minor diplomatic missions during Queen 
Anne’s reign. Chief Secretary to the Duke of Grafton (q.v.) when the latter was 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; Master of the Revels in Ireland, 1722. Irish M.P. 
Had powerful ‘banking’ (that is, money-lending) background. Long known to 
Swift and clearly not much liked by him. Probably a relative of Pope’s ‘Vulture’ 
Hopkins, who died in 1732. (Corr, PW) 

Hort, Josiah (c.1674-—1751). Churchman; educated by nonconformists, and 
friend of Isaac Watts. Chaplain to Lord Wharton (q.v.), 1709; Dean of Cloyne, 
1718; of Ardagh, 1720. Bishop of Ferns, 1721; of Kilmore, 1727. Archbishop of 
Tuam, 1742. At one time bitterly attacked by Swift, but seemingly on better 
terms in the 1730s (see P III, 822-3). (DNB, Corr, PW) 

Howard, Henrietta, Countess of Suffolk (c.1687—1767). Née Hobart; married 
Charles Howard, later ninth Earl of Suffolk, 1706. Lived at the Hanoverian 
court c.1710—13. Became Bedchamber Woman to Princess Caroline and maitresse 
en titre of the Prince of Wales, later George II. Became Countess, 1731. Re- 
tired from court, 1734. Following the death of her first husband in 1733, married 
Hon. George Berkeley, 1735. After his death in 1746 lived in retirement. A 
friend of Pope and Gay as well as Swift; seventeen letters survive between Mrs 
Howard and Swift. Her house at Marble Hill, Twickenham, became the resort of 
the Scriblerian wits, and she was the main intermediary for Swift with the court 
when he visited England in 1726 and 1727. (DNB, Corr, PW) 

Howard, Robert (1683-1740). Churchman; Fellow of Trinity College, 1703; 
Prebendary, later Chancellor (1723), of St Patrick’s; Bishop of Killala, 1725; of 
Elphin, 1729. Swift originally thought well of him, but Howard’s increasing 
favour with the government led to greater coolness, though never strong 
enmity. (DNB, Corr) 
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Howe, John Grubham (1657-1722). Known as ‘Jack’ Howe. Politician; Tory 
M.P. from 1689; a violent partisan, who held minor office under Anne but was 
happiest as a spokesman for the country interest and critic of the court. 
Instanced as a high Tory in A Tale of a Tub (1704); Swift probably did not know 
him personally at this date, and may never have done. (DNB, PW, JTS) 
Hunter, Robert (d. 1734). Soldier and colonial governor. Fought at Blenheim; 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor of Virginia, 1707, but captured by French pri- 
vateer and carried to France. After his release he became Governor of New York 
(1710-19). Major-General, 1729. Governor of Jamaica, 1729-34. He spent 
much of his life outside Britain, but a brief friendship with Swift flowered 
around 1709. They were probably introduced by their common friend, 
Addison. (DNB, Corr) 


Jackson, Daniel (b. 1686/7). Clergyman. Entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
1701. Brother of Rev. John Jackson (1683/4-—1751), to whom Swift gave a copy 
of Lucretius. Another edition was ‘designed for D. Jackson’ (PW V, xxxi). 
Dan’s large nose was a regular object of fun with Swift and Sheridan. (Corr) 
James II, King of England (1633-1701). Son of Charles I; created Duke of 
York at his birth. During Civil War escaped to Holland, and later served in 
French forces. At the Restoration was appointed Lord High Admiral. Married 
Anne Hyde, daughter of the Earl of Clarendon, 1660; after her death in 1671, 
married Mary of Modena, 1673. By this date he had become a Roman Catholic. 
At the centre of the Exclusion Crisis, 1679-80; regained offices he had been 
forced to relinquish, 1684. Acceded to the throne, 1685; resisted the Monmouth 
rebellion, 1685; attempted to remodel constitution and executive in favour of 
Catholics, but encountered widespread opposition and eventually fled the coun- 
try, 1688. Landed in Ireland with French troops, 1689; defeated at the Boyne, 
1690, and returned to France. Died at Saint-Germain. Swift termed him ‘a weak 
bigoted Papist, desirous like all kings of absolute power, but not properly a 
tyrant’. (DNB, Corr, PW) 

Jenney, Henry (1680/1—1742). Clergyman. Entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
1697; graduated, 1702; D.D., 1718. Archdeacon of Armagh. Known to Swift 
when he visited Robert Cope (q.v.) at Loughgall, Co. Armagh, from c.1717. 
Supposed to be the author of an attack on Swift in 1732, but Jenney denied this 
and Swift accepted his claim. Swift wrote to him on this occasion, ‘I have always 
treated you with particular distinction, and if we differ in opinions relating to 
public proceedings, it is for very good reasons’. (Corr) 

Jervas, Charles (c.1675-—1739). Painter. Pupil of Kneller; instructed his friend 
Pope in painting. His origins were in Ireland and he often made return visits, 
although based in London. Principal painter to George I and later George II. His 
translation of Don Quixote was posthumously published, 1742. His subjects 
included Pope, Prior, Arbuthnot, and Newton, as well as the royal family. For a 
supposed portrait of Stella, see 7 7S II, 694-7. His portrait of Swift (1709-10) 
exists in the form of copies (Bodleian Library, National Portrait Gallery, etc.) 
whose relation to the original has not been established. (DNB, Corr, PW, 
JTS) 

Johnson, Esther (1681-1728). ‘Swift’s most valuable friend’, to whom he gave 
the name Stella. Daughter of Edward Johnson, who died young, and Bridget his 
wife, housekeeper in the Temples’ home at Moor Park. Baptized ‘Hester’ but 
she herself used the form ‘Esther’. Swift met her when he went to live with Sir 
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William Temple in 1689. She remained in the district after Temple’s death, but 
around 1701 moved to Ireland with her companion Rebecca Dingley (q.v.), 
apparently on Swift’s advice. They settled at Dublin and remained there for the 
rest of their lives. Stella spent some periods also living at Trim with Archdeacon 
Walls (q.v.). From about 1722 she suffered increasing ill health, and after a pain- 
ful and protracted sickness she died in January 1728. Swift, who could not bring 
himself to attend the funeral, wrote a memoir of her life, which emphasizes her 
qualities of sense and sensibility (PW V, 227-36). Believed by some to have 
been Temple’s natural daughter, and by others to have secretly married 
Swift. (DNB, Corr, PW, ¥TS) 


Kelly, George (b. 1688). Clergyman and Jacobite conspirator. An Irishman, 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin (B.A., 1708). Attracted notoriety for high- 
flying sermons and moved to Paris, where he aided in the correspondence of the 
Old Pretender and Bishop Atterbury. Arrested in 1722 during the Atterbury 
affair, he faced a bill of pains and penalties along with the Bishop. He was sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned in the Tower of London for an indefinite term. Eventual- 
ly in 1736 he escaped and made his way to France, where he served as chaplain 
to the Duke of Ormonde..- He joined the Rising of 1745, and managed to evade 
capture after Culloden. Returning to France, he continued to serve as an adviser 
to the Young Pretender, although he was little trusted by most of the Prince’s 
circle. Known to Swift from his Dublin days, and described by Swift as a ‘valu- 
able companion’ to Ormonde — an opinion few shared, even in the Jacobite 
ranks. (DNB, Corr) 

Kent, Henry de Grey, first Duke of (1671-1740). Courtier. Grandson of the 
ninth Earl of Kent; succeeded, 1702. Lord Chamberlain, 1704-10. Created 
Duke, 1710. A Lord Justice, 1714. Lord Steward, 1716; Lord Privy Seal, 1719. 
According to Swift, ‘he seems a good natured man, but of very little conse- 
quence.’ A lukewarm Whig, who was ready to trade the high office of Lord 
Chamberlain for a dukedom. Pope referred to him as ‘Bug’; as a contemporary 
observed, he was ‘strong in nothing but money and smell’. (DNB, PW, F7TS) 
King, James (c.1699—1759). Clergyman. Prebendary in St Patrick’s Cathedral, 
and Vicar of St Bride’s, Dublin, 1731-59. Fellow of Trinity College, 1720-35, 
and also one of the Fellows nominated for Berkeley’s projected college in Ber- 
muda. One of Swift’s executors, who was a particularly close friend in his last 
years. (Corr, PW) 

King, Peter, first Baron (1669-1734). Lawyer and politician. Son of a grocer; 
called to the bar, 1698; M.P. from 1701. A dependable Whig. Recorder of Lon- 
don, 1708; knighted, 1708. Helped to manage prosecution of Sacheverell, 1710. 
Chief Justice of Common Pleas, 1714. Created Baron, 1725. Lord Chancellor, 
1725—33. Wrote extensively on theological subjects. Representative of much that 
Swift disliked in public life, but no personal dealings can be traced. (DNB, 
PW) 

King, William (1650-1729). Churchman; educated at Trinity College, but failed 
to obtain a fellowship. D.D., 1689; Dean of St Patrick’s in the same year. 
Bishop of Derry, 1691. Published De Origine Mali, 1702. Archbishop of Dublin, 
1703. His adherence to the Irish interest caused him to be passed over for the 
primacy in 1723 ‘although in point of experience, distinction, and loyalty to the 
Whig cause, he was the logical successor’ (Landa, p. 173). Swift’s relationship 
with King was slow to develop into real warmth: ‘English politics were to alien- 
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ate them before they were ultimately reconciled by their common concern for 
Ireland’ (Ferguson, p. 27). Frequently a Lord Justice of Ireland. (DNB, Corr, 
PW, FTS) . 

Konigsmark, Philipp Cristoph, Count von (1665-94). Soldier of fortune; of 
Swedish extraction; thought to have instigated murder of Thomas Thynne of 
Longleat in 1682, when he was a suitor of Thynne’s wife, later the Duchess of 
Somerset (q.v.). Supposed lover of Sophie Dorothea, Electoral Princess of 
Hanover, and supposedly put to death by order of the Electoral Prince (later 
George I), 1694. 


Lechmere, Nicholas, first Baron (1675-1727). Lawyer and politician. Called to 
the bar, 1698; M.P. from 1708; Queen’s Counsel, 1708. One of the leading man- 
agers of the prosecution of Sacheverell, 1710. Solicitor-General, 1714; Attorney- 
General, 1718. Created Baron, 1721. One of the most vehement Whigs of his 
day. Disliked by all men and women of Swift’s political colouring. Lost political 
influence at the time of the South Sea Bubble, but hung on to minor 
places. (DNB, PW) 

Levinge, Sir Richard (1656-1724). Irish judge. Born in England. Called to the 
bar, 1678; M.P. from 1690; Solicitor-General for Ireland, 1690-94, 1704-9; 
knighted, 1692. Speaker of the Irish Commons, 1692—5. Created baronet, 1704. 
Attorney-General for Ireland, 1711; Lord Chief Justice of Common Pleas, 1720. 
Swift knew him; although they did not always see eye-to-eye on political issues, 
their relations seem to have been good. (DNB, Corr, PW, ¥TS) 

Lewis, Erasmus (1670-1754). Diplomat and government official. A client of 
Robert Harley who held a number of posts in the service of Queen Anne; Under- 
Secretary of State, 1710; M.P., 1713. A friend of Prior and the entire Scriblerian 
group; adroit and businesslike Welshman. Over twenty of his letters to Swift 
survive, dated between 1713 and 1738. It was he who arranged the meeting of 
Swift and Harley in 1710. (DNB, Corr, PW, #TS) 

Lincoln, Henry Clinton, seventh Earl of (1684-1728). Courtier. A reliable 
Whig; held a number of court appointments, including that of joint Paymaster to 
the Forces, 1715-20, and Cofferer of the Household, 1725—8. He needed these 
remunerative posts as he had little private income; his brother-in-law, the Duke 
of Newcastle, was the instrument by which they were obtained. Member of the 
Kit-Cat Club. 

Lindsay, Robert (1679/80—1743). Lawyer. Entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
1696; called to the Irish bar, 1709; legal adviser to the Chapter of St Patrick’s 
Cathedral, 1722. Irish M.P. from 1729. Justice of Common Pleas in Ireland, 
1733. Executor of Swift’s will. Believed to have given Swift legal advice during 
the Drapier controversy. (Corr, PW) 

Lintot, Bernard (1675-1736). Bookseller. Entered the trade as apprentice, 1690; 
freeman of the Stationers’ Company, 1699. Began publishing in the reign of 
Anne; issued work by Steele, Parnell, and others. Became associated with Pope, 
publishing first version of The Rape of the Lock in a collection of 1712, and many 
poems after this, including the Jiiad and Odyssey translations. The latter venture 
was partly instrumental in estranging the two men (see PTE IV, 369); and Lin- 
tot was allotted an inglorious role in The Dunciad. Gay’s Poems (1720) were also 
published by Lintot. Swift had few first-hand contacts with him, and it was 
probably the experiences of his Scriblerian friends which dictated the tone of his 
references to Lintot. (DNB, Corr) 
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Macartney (or Maccartney), George (c.1660—1730). General; commanded bri- 
gade at Almanza, 1707; fought at Malplaquet, 1709; Major-General, 1710. A 
follower of Marlborough. Acted as second to Mohun in the famous Mohun- 
Hamilton duel of 1712, and accused by Tories of stabbing Hamilton to death. 
Escaped to the Continent; found guilty of being accessory to murder, when he 
returned to England after the Hanoverian accession, but given a light sentence 
and restored to his post, indeed promoted to Lieutenant-General. The issues at 
stake throughout the affair were basically political, and Swift naturally took the 
other side of the question. (DNB, PW, FTS) 


Manley, (Mary) de la Riviére (16632-1724). Author. Daughter of Sir Roger 
Manley, a cavalier soldier. Married (apparently in bigamous union) to John Man- 
ley. Became mistress of John Barber (q.v.). Published The New Atalantis (1709), 
a very successful political allegory dealing with scandals in high places. She suc- 
ceeded Swift as writer of The Examiner in 1711, and may have collaborated with 
him in pamphlets at this period. Much about her remains obscure. Swift de- 
scribed her as suffering badly from dropsy: ‘She has very generous principles for 
one of her sort; and a great deal of good sense and invention: she is... very 
homely and very fat.’ (DNB, Corr, PW, #TS; but see corrections to these 
sources in Patricia Késter’s article in Eighteenth-Century Life III (1977), 106- 
II.) 


Marlborough, John Churchill, first Duke of (1650-1722). Soldier and states- 
man. Page to the Duke of York (later James II) as a boy; Ensign in the Foot 
Guards, 1667; Colonel, 1678. Married Sarah Jennings, 1678. Created Baron, 
1685. Took a leading part in the defeat of Monmouth’s rebellion. Lieutenant- 
General, 1688. Commanded King’s forces, 1688, but went over to the side of 
William of Orange. Earl of Marlborough, 1689. Out of favour and flirting with 
the Jacobites in the 1690s; spent two months in the Tower of London, 1692. 
Restored to power with the accession of Queen Anne; K.G., 1702; Captain- 
General, 1702. Duke of Marlborough, 1702. Conducted annual campaigns on the 
Continent, with a series of victories at Blenheim (1704), Ramillies (1706), and 
Oudenarde (1708). Sided with Godolphin in politics and became opposed to Har- 
ley. A less comprehensive victory at Malplaquet, 1709. Began to lose the Queen’s 
favour and was finally dismissed, 1711; charged by the Tories with corruption. 
Lived in exile until the Hanoverian accession. Reappointed Captain-General. 
Suffered a severe stroke, 1716, and was never afterwards a force in public life. 
Amassed a considerable fortune, quite apart from the gift from the nation of 
Blenheim Palace, and founded a long-lasting aristocratic dynasty. A member of 
the Kit-Cat Club; a heroic figure in much contemporary literature, but treated 
with increasing suspicion by the Tory group of writers. Swift’s efforts to dis- 
credit Marlborough (1710-12) had their base in political issues, but were but- 
tressed by a dislike for the Duke’s alleged vices (avarice, ingratitude, duplicity, 
pride). Nor did Swift ever become reconciled to Marlborough’s ‘haughty, impe- 
rious wife’, although the Duchess (1660-1744) managed to establish a surprising 
friendship with Pope in her later years. (DNB, Corr, PW, #TS) 

Marsh, Narcissus (1638-1713). Churchman. Educated at Oxford; Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, 1679; Bishop of Ferns, 1683; Archbishop of Cashel, 
1691; of Armagh,.1703. Provost when Swift went up to the College, and gave 
Swift his prebend in St Patrick’s. Swift later wrote a rather double-edged 
account of Marsh, but seems to have admired him in his youth. Founder of 
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Marsh’s Library in Dublin, where some of Swift’s own books survive. (DNB, 
Corr, PW, JTS) 

Masham, Abigail, Baroness (d. 1734). Confidante to Queen Anne. Née Hill; sis- 
ter of Jack Hill (q.v.) and cousin of Duchess of Marlborough. Married Samuel 
Masham, 1707; he was a courtier, soldier, and M.P., created Baron in 1712 as 
one of twelve Tory peers to help the peace treaty through the House of Lords. 
She was Bedchamber Woman to the Queen, and supplanted the Duchess of 
Marlborough in royal favour. After the Queen’s death, lived in retirement. A 
lasting friendship developed between Swift and her, and as late as 1733 Lady 
Masham was pressing Swift to pay her a visit. After her death he wrote to Pope 
of ‘my dear friend Lady Masham, my constant friend in all changes of times’. 
Few others had much good to say of her after her power at court had gone. 
(DNB, Corr, PW, JTS) 

Mather, Charles. A toyman, whose shop lay at the west end of Fleet Street, not 
far from Temple Bar. Termed ‘Bubbleboy’ in the Tatler (bubble meaning ‘toy’). 
Also mentioned in the Spectator, no. 328. 

Medlycott, Thomas (1662-1738). Politician. Tory M.P. for Westminster from 
1708; client of Duke of Ormonde. Commissioner of the Revenue for Ireland, 
1713; also Irish M.P. Successful in the heated election of 1710, witnessed by 
Swift, who knew Medlycott personally. (Corr) 

Midleton, Alan Brodrick, first Viscount (c.1656-—1728). Politician. Trained as 
lawyer, and took side of William III against James II. King’s Serjeant, 1691; 
Solicitor-General for Ireland, 1695. Irish M.P. from 1692; Speaker of the Irish 
Commons, 1703. Attorney General, 1797; Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
1709; dismissed on political grounds, 1711. Once more Speaker, 1713-14. Lord 
Chancellor for Ireland, 1714—25. Created Baron, 1715, and Viscount, 1717. He 
was a strong Whig and had incurred Swift’s hostility at the time of the attempt to 
repeal the Test Act under Queen Anne; but their common opposition to Wood’s 
halfpence brought them closer. The ‘sixth’ of the Drapier’s Letters is addressed to 
him. (DNB, Corr, PW, #TS) 

Mohun, Charles, fourth Baron (1677-1712). Rake and duellist; a general under 
Marlborough, but much better known for his affrays and was twice tried for 
murder before reaching the age of twenty. Killed in the famous encounter with 
the Duke of Hamilton, reported in Swift’s Journal and described in Thackeray’s 
Henry Esmond. A Kit-Cat, who was regarded by political opponents as second 
only to Wharton for infamous behaviour. According to Swift, the duel was pro- 
voked for party reasons: ‘the faction, weary of [Mohun], resolved to employ him 
in some real service to their cause, and valued not what came of him.’ (DNB, 
PW, FTS) 

Montagu, John Montagu, second Duke of (1690-1749). Courtier. A resolute 
Whig, who was a member of the Kit-Cat and the Hanoverian clubs. Held a num- 
ber of ceremonial offices and took part in coronation services. Held also a num- 
ber of dignities for which Swift had a low regard: K.B., K.G., F.R.S., and 
Grand Master of the English Freemasons. He married a daughter of the Duke of 
Marlborough: according to his mother-in-law, all his talents lay ‘in things natural 
to boys of fifteen’, with a particular bent towards practical joking. Swift called 
the Duke’s father ‘as arrant a knave as any of his time’. The second Duke’s poli- 
tics, his family alliance, his court positions, and his pretensions as an artistic con- 
noisseur would all have made him suspect to Swift. (DNB, Corr, PW, JTS) 
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Morphew, John (d. c.1720). Bookseller. Associated with many Tory journals 
and pamphlets especially at the time of the Harley administration. Many of 
Swift’s works carry only Morphew’s name on the title-page; he was primarily the 
distribution agent, and the copyright would be held by another, generally Ben- 
jamin Tooke. Called before the House of Lords in connection with The Public 
Spirit of the Whigs in 1714. One-time associate of Edmund Curll (q.v.). (PW, 
FTS) 


Northey, Sir Edward (1652-1723). Lawyer and politician. Called to the bar, 
1674; Attorney-General, 1701-7, 1710-18; knighted, 1702. M.P. from 1710. 
A Tory who managed to retain office under the Hanoverian régime; seemingly 
compliant in political matters, and undistinguished in legal functions. Swift 
probably did not know him well. (DNB, Corr) 

Nottingham, Daniel Finch, second Ear! of (1647-1730). Statesman. A signi- 
ficant figure in English public life from the 1680s to the time of the 1715 Rising. 
First Lord of the Admiralty, 1681; Secretary at War, 1688; carried the Tolera- 
tion Act, and helped to win influence for the Tories with William III; dismissed, 
1693. Secretary of State, 1702—4; a leader of the High Church party throughout 
Anne’s reign. Worked for many years to secure an act prohibiting ‘occasional 
conformity’ in seeking to evade the Anglican tests for office; succeeded in getting 
the act passed, 1711, by bargaining his support for the Whigs in their opposition 
to the peace negotiations. Lord President of the Council, 1714; dismissed, 1716, 
for proposing lenient treatment of the condemned Jacobite lords. Succeeded as 
Earl, 1682; as sixth Earl of Winchilsea, 1726. Satirized by Swift, Arbuthnot, and 
others as ‘Dismal’; possible model for Skyresh Bolgolam in Gulliver’s Travels. 
Regarded by Tories as apostate. (DNB, Corr, PW, FTS) 


Orford, Edward Russell, first Earl of (1653-1727). Naval commander and 
Whig politician. Lieutenant, 1671; Captain, 1672; Admiral, 1689. M.P. from 
1689. First Lord of the Admiralty, 1694-9, 1709-10, 1714-17. An adherent of 
the Prince of Orange before he came to the English throne. Naval victories in- 
cluded La Hogue, 1692. Created Earl, 1697. Several times a Lord Justice. One 
of the Junto lords impeached in 1701 and defended by Swift in-Contests and Dis- 
sentions. Less well known to Swift than others in this group, notably Halifax and 
Somers. Took Walpole’s side at the time of the Whig split in 1717. (DNB, 
Corr, PW) 

Ormonde, James Butler, second Duke of (1665-1745). Soldier and Jacobite 
leader. Succeeded to dukedom, 1688; K.G., 1688; went over to Prince of 
Orange. Fought at the Boyne, 1690, and at Steenkirk, 1692. Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, 1703-5, I710—I1I, 1713. Appointed Captain-General, to succeed Marl- 
borough, 1712; given restraining orders not to prosecute the war in Flanders 
with vigour. Dismissed, 1714; attainted, 1715; fled to France and helped to 
mount the Rising. A Tory hero, who remained at the centre of Jacobite affairs 
for the remainder of his life. Beloved by Swift, who thought him a persecuted 
and noble figure, and commended his ‘affability, generosity, and sweetness of 
nature’. A letter from the Duke to Swift was seized by the authorities at the time 
of his impeachment. Swift also corresponded and maintained good relations with 
the Duchess, née Lady Mary Somerset (d. 1733). (DNB, Corr, PW, ¥TS) 
Orrery, John Boyle, fifth Earl of (1707-62). Member of a distinguished Anglo- 
Irish family; educated at Oxford; F.R.S., 1750. Became acquainted with Swift in 
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the early 1730s, and thereafter a close literary ally: obtained many of Swift’s 
manuscripts and preserved copies of other works (many items now at Harvard). 
He was also a friend and correspondent of Pope at this period; later came to 
know Samuel Johnson, who regarded him as an aspirant for literary fame beyond 
his powers. Forty letters between Swift and Orrery survive. His Remarks (1752) 
constitute the first biography of Swift; other friends of the Dean considered its 
treatment unfair, and full-scale replies were published by Delany and Deane 
Swift (qq.v.). Orrery’s other works include a translation of the letters of Pliny 
the Younger (1751). (DNB, Corr, PW) 


Parnell, Thomas (1679~1718). Poet. Educated at Trinity College, Dublin; 
Canon of St Patrick’s, 1704; Archdeacon of Clogher, 1706. D.D., 1712. Member 
of the Scriblerus group. Poems posthumously published by Pope, 1722; the sub- 
ject of a biography by Goldsmith (1770) and also included in Johnson’s Lives of 
the Poets. (DNB, Corr, PW, JTS) 

Partridge, John (1644-1715). Astrologer. Bred up as a shoemaker; began to 
issue almanacs, 1680. The most famous quack-prophet after the time of Gad- 
bury; a ‘philomath’ of the type whose predictions often furnished the Scrible- 
rians with material for satire. Also went under the name of John Hewson. ‘Killed 
off’ by Swift in the Bickerstaff papers, 1708-9, and had great difficulty in 
convincing the world ever after that he was still alive. (DNB, PW) 

Parvisol, Isaiah (d. 1718). From c.1708 Swift’s steward and tithe-collector. Dis- 
missed c.1714 after many complaints and altercations, but soon reinstated. For 
the little that is known about him, see 77S, passim, and Corr I, 106. 
Peterborough, Charles Mordaunt, third Earl of (1658-1735). General, diplo- 
mat, and patron of the arts. Served in the navy during the 1690s. Intrigued for 
William of Orange during reign of James II, and appointed Privy Councillor 
after the Revolution in 1688. First Lord of the Treasury, 1689. Succeeded as Earl, 
1697. Commander of forces in Spain, 1705; forced surrender of Barcelona, 1705, 
and enabled Archduke Charles of Austria to claim the Spanish throne. His pri- 
vate diplomatic arrangements with Savoy and other states led to charges against 
him in Britain and his recall, 1707. Inquiries held into his conduct but he sur- 
vived these to take on special embassies during the Harley ministry. K.G., 1713; 
Ambassador Extraordinary to the Italian principalities. After the Hanoverian 
accession, devoted himself principally to private life; married the opera singer 
Anastasia Robinson, 1722, and built up a close friendship with Mrs Howard, 
Pope, Arbuthnot, and Gay. His estate at Bevis Mount laid out with Pope’s help 
in the 1720s. Swift admired him for his resolute Tory opinions, his vigorous and 
full-hearted attitude to life, and his generosity of mind. Ten letters survive be- 
tween the two men. A brave, erratic man who lived a life full of adventure and 
wild risks: ‘the quicksilver of the age’ (G.M. Trevelyan). As Queen Anne wrote 
to Harley: ‘I think he should be sent somewhere, for I fear if he comes home 
while the parliament is sitting he will be very troublesome.’ (DNB, Corr, PW, 
FTS) 

Philips, Ambrose (1674-1749). Poet. Educated at Cambridge; became member 
of the Addison set and on bad terms with Pope after the publication of their rival 
pastorals. His adaptation of Racine, The Distressed Mother (1712), enjoyed a good 
deal of popularity. Wrote in defence of Walpole and obtained a series of govern- 
ment posts. Secretary to the British Envoy to Copenhagen, 1709; Lottery Com- 
missioner, 1717; secretary to Archbishop Boulter, 1724; Irish M.P., 1727; Judge 
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of the Prerogative Court, 1733. Swift was friendly with him during his Whig 
days, and some affable letters survive from this period. Later they drifted apart 
and when Philips came out to Ireland as a government placeman Swift tended to 
treat him as the figure of fun (“Namby Pamby’) which he had become to the 
literary world, especially in Pope’s circle. (DNB, Corr, TS) 

Pilkington, Matthew (c.170I-c.1774). Clergyman and poet. Educated at 
Trinity College. Married Laetitia Pilkington, author of some celebrated Memoirs 
(published 1748-54, and containing much about Swift), in 1729. Swift got to 
know the couple soon afterwards and gave them encouragement; he lent 
Pilkington money and supported his volume of Poems (1730). Pilkington also 
obtained through Swift’s influence the post of chaplain to John Barber (q.v.) 
during his term as Lord Mayor of London, 1731-2. The Dean promised to act 
as godfather to the couple’s first child, born in 1731, but the boy died within a 
few days of birth. Pilkington was recommended by Swift to Pope, who found 
him (as did many people) shallow and affected. His marriage began to break up 
in a sordid manner, as described in Mrs Pilkington’s memoirs. Swift continued 
to use him as an agent for the London publication of his works, but he was taken 
into custody in connection with To a Lady, and was thought to have informed 
against Swift. Thereafter he encountered much resentment in Ireland especially, 
and led a hand-to-mouth existence for many years. His wife died in 1750, after 
which he married Anne Sandes. Published a Dictionary of Painters, 1770. The 
DNB provides two entries which both in fact refer to the same man. (Cor, 
PW) 

Plunket, John (1664-1738). Jacobite agent. Employed by a succession of 
Jacobite leaders as a spy and emissary. Arrested in January 1723 in connection 
with the Layer plot, and named in the bill of pains and penalties along with 
Atterbury. Sent to the Tower and confined there until shortly before his 
death. (DNB) 

Pope, Alexander (1688-1744). Poet. Met Swift c.1713 and was a fellow- 
member of the Scriblerus Club when it began its brief spell of full activity the 
following winter. Maintained contact with Swift during the latter’s exile in 
Dublin, and was his principal host during the English visits of 1726 and 1727. 
Edited joint Miscellanies with his friend from 1727, and was involved in the 
publication of many of Swift’s later poems. Despite occasional disagreements in 
the 1730s, mainly over the question of publishing letters, their alliance remained 
unbroken until Swift’s decay into senility. About 100 letters survive from their 
correspondence, spread over thirty years, and almost equally divided as regards 
writer and recipient. (DNB, Corr, PW, JTS) 

Portland, William Henry, second Earl of (1682-1726). Politician. Son of the 
first Earl, a member of William of Orange’s household who accompanied his 
master to England and became a central figure in the nation’s affairs, especially 
as regards foreign policy. The son was a Whig M.P. from 1705. Succeeded as 
Earl, 1709. He was among those to vote Sacheverell ‘guilty’ in 1710, but was not 
a figure of any importance on the national scene. Gentleman of the Bedchamber, 
1717—26; Governor of Jamaica, 1721-6. Created first Duke of Portland, 1716. 
Swift knew both the father, whom he considered ‘a weak man’, and the son, 
whom he termed ‘a very good natured man, but somewhat too expensive’. See 
also POAS VII, 566-7. 

Pratt, Benjamin (c.1669—1721). A contemporary of Swift at Trinity College, 
who later became a Fellow. Appointed Provost, 1710. His strong Tory views led 
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to his replacement in 1717 by Richard Baldwin (q.v.). He was appointed Dean of 
Down instead. He was one of Swift’s boon companions during the period of the 
Harley government, as a worldly and affluent man of the cloth who enjoyed 
London society. His younger brother John was an army officer who became 
Deputy Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, in which position he got into severe financial 
difficulties and embroiled Swift in his embarrassment. After this John Pratt ‘took 
to exploiting coal and manufacturing glass in Ireland’ (¥TS I, 14). (Corr, PW, 
JTS) 

Prendergast, Sir Thomas (d. 1760). Son of the Jacobite soldier and informer, 
and succeeded as second baronet when his father was killed at Malplaquet, 1709. 
His mother was a sister of General William Cadogan, one of the Tory party’s 
bétes noires. The second baronet became a Protestant, and was an M.P. in both 
English and Irish parliaments. Postmaster-General for Ireland, 1733. 

Prior, Matthew (1664-1721). Poet and diplomat. A protégé of the great patrons 
Dorset and Halifax, given diplomatic posts in the 1690s, briefly an M.P., 1701- 
2. At various times Under-Secretary of State, Secretary to the Lords Justices of 
Ireland, Commissioner of Trade, Commissioner of Customs. Enjoyed and then 
lost patronage of Godolphin and Marlborough; anticipated Swift in moving over 
to the Tories. Knew Swift by 1710 at the latest; they each worked on the 
Examiner and saw one another regularly in the next few months. Involved in the 
peace negotiations, I7I1I1; made a special embassy to Paris to test French 
reactions to the draft preliminary articles. The negotiations were promptly 
dubbed by Whig ballad-makers ‘Matt’s Peace’. After the accession of George I, 
arrested and examined by investigating committee, 1715; taken into custody and 
exempted from the Act of Grace, but released, 1717. Brought out subscription 
volume of poems, 1719. Given money by Lord Harley to purchase Down Hall, 
Essex. Never admitted to the full Scriblerian intimacy, Prior nevertheless 
occupied a central position in the literary and political world of his day, and his 
technical experiments in poetry (adapting Butler’s octosyllabic couplets, using 
ballad metres, etc.) were important examples for Swift to follow. (DNB, Cor, 
PW, FTS) 

Pulteney, William (1684-1764). Statesman. Educated at Oxford; M.P. from 
1705; Secretary at War, 1714. Resigned at time of Whig split, 1717. Gradually 
estranged from his former ally, Walpole; helped to set up The Craftsman and a 
coherent opposition, together with Bolingbroke. Opposed Excise Bill and 
supported agitation for war with Spain. After fall of Walpole, hoped to become 
first minister; created Earl of Bath, 1742. Failed in his attempt to oust the 
Pelhams, 1746; his term as First Lord of the Treasury lasted only from 10 to 12 
February 1746. A friend of literary men, including Pope and Gay, and a famous 
orator. Swift got to know him on his visit to England in 1726 and thereafter they 
corresponded regularly. (DNB, Corr, PW) 


Queensberry, Charles Douglas, third Duke of (1698-1778). Held a number of 
court appointments; quarrelled with the King and the prime minister, 1728. He 
had married, in 1720, Lady Catherine Hyde (c.1701-77), whom Swift had 
known as a girl. She took Gay’s side in the controversy over the banning of Polly 
in 1729, and was banished from court. A high-spirited and eccentric woman, she 
befriended many other literary men, including Pope. Over thirty letters survive 
from her correspondence with Swift, as well as a handful which passed between 
her husband and Swift. (DNB, Corr) 
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Radcliffe, John (1650-1714). Physician. Educated at Oxford; physician to 
Princess (later Queen) Anne, but fell out with her over the nature of her 
complaints. Declined to treat her in her final illness, on the grounds of his own 
incapacity through gout. Made a large fortune and it was through his bequests 
that the Radcliffe Infirmary and Observatory were founded, as well as 
Bartholomew’s Hospital in London. Swift was typical of many contemporaries; 
he referred disparagingly to Radcliffe but was ready to accept his treatment, as 
occurred in 1711. Harley also consulted Radcliffe after the attack by 
Guiscard. (DNB, Corr, TS) 

Raymond, Anthony (c.1676—1726). Entered Trinity College, Dublin, 1692; 
Fellow, 1699. Resigned on appointment as Rector of Trim, 1705. D.D., 1719. 
An antiquarian scholar with a special interest in early Irish history. Chaplain to 
the Duke of Shrewsbury (q.v.), 1713. He is mentioned on the first page of 
Swift’s Journal and frequently thereafter; he was one of Swift’s closest friends in 
the middle years, but unfortunately only one letter survives which passed 
between them. Swift was glad to have such a lively-minded neighbour, although 
he deplored the streak of improvidence in Raymond’s character. In his will 
Raymond left Swift a gold ring in return for ‘many obligations’. (Corr, J TS) 
Richmond, Charles Lennox, first Duke of (1672-1723). Natural son of Charles 
II by Louise de Kéroualle; created Duke of Richmond, 1675. After flirting with 
catholicism, he became an aide-de-camp to William III and a member of the 
Kit-Cat Club under Anne. Gentleman of the Bedchamber to George I, 1714. 
Dissolute, easy-going, and companionable; Swift called him ‘a shallow coxcomb’ 
but an element of political spite must be discounted. (DNB, PW, ¥TS) 
Robinson, John (1650-1723). Churchman and diplomat. Educated at Oxford; 
Fellow of Oriel, 1675. Chaplain to the English embassy in Sweden, and a kind of 
deputy ambassador, c.1680-—1709. Dean of Windsor, 1709; Bishop of Bristol, 
1710; Bishop of London, 1714. Lord Privy Seal, 1711; principal negotiator at the 
Utrecht conference; signed treaty, 1713. A moderate Tory with whom the Whigs 
could make accommodations; almost a career diplomat, and the last prelate to 
hold such high ministerial office in England. In general, Robinson concerned 
himself more with business than with doctrine. Swift thought he had few ‘parts’ 
and was a mere functionary. (DNB, Corr, PW, FTS) 

Rochfort family. Robert Rochfort (1652-1727) had been Attorney-General for 
Ireland and Speaker of the Irish House of Commons (1695-1703) before 
becoming Chief Baron of the Irish Exchequer, 1707-14. A strong Tory, he fell 
from office after the Hanoverian accession. His eldest son, George (c.1682~ 
1730), was an Irish M.P., as was the younger son, John (1692-1771). Swift was 
friendly with both the brothers, especially George, who was given the country 
estate of Gaulstown, Co. Westmeath, on his marriage to Lady Betty Moore in 
1704. Their eldest son, Robert (1708-71), eventually became the first Earl of 
Belvedere. John ‘Nim’ Rochfort married first, in 1723, Deborah Staunton, the 
only child of Swift’s lifelong friends, Thomas and Bridget Staunton; she died in 
1737 and John remarried. For the best account of the family and their dealings 
with Swift, see Mayhew, pp. 37-68. (DNB, Corr, PW, JTS) 

Romney, Henry Sidney, first Earl of (1641-1704). Held court offices under 
James, Duke of York; envoy to the Hague, 1679-81, when he became an 
adherent of William of Orange. Took over secret invitation to William, 1688. 
Created Viscount, 1689; Secretary of State, 1690; Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
1692. Earldom bestowed, 1694; Lord Justice, 1697. Regarded as a blundering 
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administrator and a notorious womanizer, he apparently went back on a promise 
made to his friend Temple that he would assist Swift’s bid for preferment. This 
earned from Swift the verdict, ‘an old vicious illiterate rake’. (DNB, PW) 
Roper, Abel (1665-1726). Newspaperman; trained as a printer. Began the Post 
Boy in 1695 and remained associated with it until at least 1714. During the 
period of the Harley ministry it was a semi-official government organ, vetted by 
Bolingbroke; Swift wrote occasional paragraphs for the paper, which appeared 
three times a week. Mentioned in The Dunciad. (DNB, PW, FTS) 

Rundle, Thomas (c.1688—1743). Churchman. Educated at Oxford. Suspected 
of heterodox opinions through his association with William Whiston, the Arian 
divine. Prebendary of Salisbury, 1716; Archdeacon of Wiltshire, 1720; 
Prebendary of Durham, 1722. Proposed for the bishopric of Gloucester, with the 
support of the Queen; but the promotion was blocked by Bishop Gibson, 
precipitating a governmental crisis in 1733—4. See Plumb, pp. 299-300. Instead, 
he was appointed Bishop of Derry, 1735, to a mixed reception from the Irish 
church. Pope admired Rundle and in time Swift came to respect him also. 
(DNB, Corr) 

Rymer, Thomas (1641-1713). Critic and historian. His major work is the 
edition of treaties known as Foedera (1704-35), but in literary history he is 
remembered more for such essays as The Tragedies of the Last Age (1678) and A 
Short View of Tragedy (1692), eXpressing a no-nonsense attitude towards drama 
which brought him into conflict with Dryden amongst others. Historiographer 
Royal, 1692, a post to which Swift hoped to succeed on Rymer’s death. But, 
despite Bolingbroke’s support, he failed in his bid. Swift enjoyed reading 
Foedera, which he acquired in London for Trinity College, Dublin. (DNB, 
Corr, PW, TS) 


Sacheverell, Henry (c.1674—1724). Clergyman. Educated at Oxford; Fellow of 
Magdalen, 1701; D.D., 1708. Chaplain at St Saviour’s, Southwark, 1705, where 
he gained a reputation for high-flying sermons. His long-sought opportunity to 
preach before the Lord Mayor and aldermen of the City of London at St Paul’s 
came in November 1709. The sermon, on the text ‘in peril among false brethren’ 
(2 Corinthians xi, 26), was a rehash of an earlier oration; it enunciated the ideas 
of Atterbury and other High Tories in a violent and ranting way, attacking the 
Lord Treasurer, Godolphin, as ‘Volpone’. Sacheverell was impeached by the 
House of Lords on four counts. After a show-trial, which attracted unpre- 
cedented interest, the Lords in March 1710 voted him guilty by fifty-nine 
to forty-two; but a relatively light sentence of three years’ suspension was widely 
regarded as tantamount to acquittal. Sacheverell made a tour of the nation and 
was greeted by the populace as a martyr for the church. Godolphin lost face, and 
in the elections during the autumn of 1710 the Tories gained a landslide victory; 
some leading Whigs chose not even to stand for re-election. Swift arrived in 
London in time to witness the latter stages of this episode. He met Sacheverell in 
March 1712 and thought him ‘not very deep’. Like many Tories, Swift was glad 
of the turn of events Sacheverell precipitated but had little regard for the man. 
After his triumph Sacheverell gradually sank into comparative obscurity. See 
Geoffrey Holmes, The Trial of Dr Sacheverell (1973). (DNB, Corr, PW, #TS) 
St John, Henry, first Viscount Bolingbroke (1678—1751). Statesman and writer. 
M.P. from 1701; Secretary at War, 1704-8. Secretary of State, 1710; created 
Viscount Bolingbroke, 1712. Main architect of the Utrecht settlement, 1713. 
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Quarrelled with Harley; dismissed from office on accession of George I. After an 
impeachment had been set in motion, fled to France, 1715. Became Secretary of 
State to the Pretender; estranged after the failure of the 1715 Rising. Petitioned 
to be allowed to return; Walpole granted him a qualified pardon and he came 
back to England, 1723 (but was excluded from the House of Lords). The 
opposition to Walpole took up his version of histery and political philosophy; his 
ideology was expressed in its journal, The Craftsman, and in the work of writers 
such as Pope and Thomson. Again retired to France, 1735, despairing of making 
an effective onslaught on Walpole. Occupied himself with philosophy and 
political theory: The Idea of a Patriot King released for limited circulation in 
mysterious circumstances, 1740. Major works issued by David Mallet 
posthumously (1752-4), including Letters on the Study and Use of History. Swift 
and St John were regular companions during the days of the ‘Club’, in the period 
1710-12, when Swift thought him ‘the greatest young man I ever knew’. 
Though his loyalties were torn during the break with Harley, Swift continued to 
regard Bolingbroke (as he now was) with respect and affection. He stayed with 
Bolingbroke, now settled once more in England, on his visit of 1726, and they 
had affable meetings when Swift came back the following year. Bolingbroke’s 
thought had some influence on the entire Scriblerian group but less perhaps on 
Swift than on Pope or Gay. See I. Kramnick, Bolingbroke and His Circle (1968). 
Almost fifty letters between the two men are known to be extant. It is possible 
that the first part of Gulliver’s Travels serves as an allegory of St John’s earlier 
career. (DNB, Corr, PW, 7TS) 

Sancroft, William (1617-93). Churchman. Educated at Cambridge; Fellow of 
Emmanuel College, 1642; D.D., 1662; Master, 1662—4. Dean of St Paul’s, 1664. 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 1678. Refused to read Declaration of Indulgence and 
sided with the six dissident bishops, 1688. Imprisoned in Tower but found not 
guilty of seditious libel. Supported William III’s intervention but refused to 
recognize him as king, and was deprived of his office, 1690. Lived in retirement 
until his death. An early hero of Swift as an upholder of the true Anglican faith 
and as one who resisted Erastian tendencies. This respect endured right into the 
1730s. (DNB, Corr, PW) 

Sandys, Samuel (1695-1770). Politician. M.P. from 1718. Became known as 
one of the most persistent critics of Walpole, though independent of the main 
Opposition group. Opposed Excise Bill and unsuccessfully proposed the motion 
to force Walpole’s resignation in 1741. After the prime minister fell, he held a 
number of government offices in the 1740s, 1750s, and early 1760s. Created 
Baron Sandys, 1743. No personal contact with Swift. (DNB) 

Scarborough, Richard Lumley, first Earl of (c.1650-—1721). Member of an 
Anglo-Irish Catholic family; turned Protestant, but continued to support James 
II until 1688. Taking the side of William, he was created Viscount Lumley, 
1689, and Earl of Scarborough, 1690. Retired from the army as Lieutenant- 
General, 1697. (His brother, Henry Lumley, was one of Marlborough’s leading 
generals.) Held minor court offices under George I. Swift’s description is ‘a 
knave and a coward’: probably it was Lumley’s desertion of James at a 
convenient moment which provoked this opinion. He was a reliable Whig, 
although one of only two who voted against Sacheverell’s impeachment, on a 
personal quirk. His son also became a general, was a courtier under George II 
and a member of the Kit-Cat Club. (DNB, PW) 

Sharp, John (1645-1714). Churchman. Educated at Cambridge; domestic 
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chaplain in the Finch family. D.D., 1679; Dean of Norwich, 1681. Refused to 
read Declaration of Indulgence, 1688. Dean of Canterbury, 1689. Archbishop of 
York, 1691. Privy Councillor, 1702. Became attached to the High Church party 
in the era’‘of Nottingham’s leadership and helped to advise the Queen on 
preferments. The allegory of A Tale of a Tub was thought by some to have been 
borrowed from one of Sharp’s sermons. But Swift himself believed that Sharp 
had been instrumental in blocking his chances of advancement in the church 
because of just this work (see Tale, pp. xxxi—xxxvi, 6). Swift accordingly 
dubbed him ‘my mortal enemy’. (DNB, Corr, PW, 7TS) 

Sheridan, Thomas (1687-1738). Schoolmaster and clergyman. Entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, 1707; graduated, 1711; D.D., 1726. Through Swift’s interest 
he obtained from the Lord Lieutenant the post of chaplain and a living in Co. 
Cork worth £200 per annum; but he lost the former because of an injudicious 
sermon. He kept a school in Capel Street, Dublin, not far from Stella’s lodgings, 
and often entertained her. He had a country house at Quilca, Co. Cavan, where 
Swift stayed. In 1735 he moved to another school at Cavan. He was in finan- 
cial difficulties and remained so up to the time of his death; he had, moreover, 
quarrelled with Swift shortly before he died. Swift none the less wrote a 
generous tribute (PW V, 216-18), emphasizing his learning and literary taste. 
His works include prose translations of Juvenal and Persius. He had to endure 
an unhappy marriage; among his seven children the most notable was Thomas 
(1719—88), actor and writer on elocution, who wrote a biography of Swift (1784). 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan was the son of Thomas the younger. (DNB, Cor, 
PW) 

Shrewsbury, Charles Talbot, first Duke of (1660-1718). Statesman. Held 
places under James II but was a strong supporter of the Revolution. Secretary of 
State under William (1689-90, 1694-1700). K.G. and created Duke, 1694. 
Retired to Rome, 1700, and accused of returning to the Catholic faith he had 
abjured in his youth. Formerly regarded as a moderate Whig, he took Harley’s 
side in the palace struggles of 1708-10 and accepted office in the Tory 
administration of 1710 as Lord Chamberlain. Ambassador to France, 1712, but 
recalled because of disagreements with St John’s tactics. Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, 1713. Appointed Lord Treasurer by the dying Queen Anne, but after 
the arrival of George I he moved into the background once more. A quixotic 
figure, who stood outside the accepted party loyalties, and whose recurrent ill- 
health caused him to duck out of any exposed position sooner or later. Swift 
thought him insincere. In 1705 he married Adelaide Paleotti, a Bolognese 
widow, who had also abjured the Catholic faith. His wife (d. 1726) was a lively 
and entertaining woman, who gave Swift his nickname ‘Presto’; Swift was on 
excellent terms with her around 1711-12. (DNB, Corr, PW, JTS) 
Singleton, Henry (c.1682—1759). Lawyer. Entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
1698; graduated, 1703. Called to the Irish bar, 1707. Prime Serjeant, 1726. Irish 
M.P. from 1727. Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 1740. Master of the Rolls, 
1754. One of Swift’s executors. His relations with Swift were good but their 
friendship was never intimate. (Corr) 

Smedley, Jonathan (b. 1670/71). Clergyman. Entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
1689; graduated, 1695. Dean of Killala, 1718; of Clogher, 1724. A strong Whig, 
who owed his preferment to Lord Townshend (q.v.). Around 1722/3 he was 
writing a newspaper subsidized by the government. Sought favour of the Duke 
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of Grafton. Later he composed a number of attacks on Pope and Swift, notably 
Gulliveriana (1728). These earned him a place in the mud-diving episode of The 
Dunciad as ‘a person dipped in scandal, and deeply immersed in‘dirty work’. In 
this case it is likely that Pope inherited Swift’s quarrel — a reversal of the usual 
pattern. See also PTE V, 454-5. Swift called him simply ‘that rascal Smedley’. 
It has been stated that ‘although... Swift and Smedley’s lives ran a somewhat 
parallel course, it is doubtful if they were ever personally acquainted ’ (Corr II, 
234-5). In 1729 Smedley left for Madras and his subsequent fate is un- 
known. (DNB, Corr) 

Smith, John (1655-1723). Politician. Educated at Oxford. M.P. from 1678. A 
strong Whig. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1699-1701, 1708—10; Speaker of the 
Commons, 1705—8. He sided with Godolphin against the Junto Whigs and was 
on reasonable terms with moderate Tories such as Harley until he took an active 
share in the impeachment of Sacheverell. In 1710 he was offered a consolation in 
the form of a post in the Exchequer, but even this was taken from him in 1712. 
Swift thought him ‘a heavy man’. (DNB, Corr, PW) 

Smythe, James Moore (1702-34). Author. Son of the Tory politician Arthur 
Moore, a man of humble Irish origins who was probably not much to Swift’s 
taste. The son earned his place in The Dunciad by folly and vanity rather than 
deep villainy: see PTE V, 455. His literary allies were men like Theobald, 
Thomas Cooke, and Welsted, who would not have struck Swift as promising 
company: but it is unlikely the two men ever met. (DNB) 

Somers, John, first Baron (1651—1716). Lawyer and politician. Educated at 
Oxford; called to the bar, 1676. Counsel for the Seven Bishops, 1688. M.P. from 
1689. Solicitor-General and knight, 1689; Lord Keeper, 1693; Lord Chancellor, 
1697. Forced to resign, 1700, and impeached for secret diplomatic activities; 
defended by Swift in Contests and Dissentions and acquitted. One of the Whig 
Junto under Queen Anne; Lord President of the Council, 1708; ousted, 1710. 
Given titular cabinet rank after accession of George I but exercised no power 
owing to ill health. Member of Kit-Cat Club. One of the major national figures 
in Swift’s lifetime, as statesman, lawyer, and writer; patron of Addison, 
Congreve, Steele, and others; had contacts with Newton, Locke, John Evelyn, 
Pierre Bayle, and the third Earl of Shaftesbury. In addition a significant figure in 
Swift’s personal career; A Tale of a Tub is dedicated to Somers as the beau idéal 
of a patron. Later their friendship waned as political events obtruded upon it: in 
1710 Swift called Somers ‘a false deceitful rascal’. Towards the end of his life 
he granted Somers ‘all excellent qualifications except virtue’, by which he must 
have: meant sexual chastity. He never denied the eminence of Somers as a 
lawyer. (DNB, Corr, PW, ¥#TS) 

Somerset, Elizabeth Percy, Duchess of (1667—1722). Daughter of the eleventh 
Earl of Northumberland. Married Earl of Ogle when she was only twelve years 
old, and was widowed a year later. Married Thomas Thynne (q.v.), 1681; fled 
from him to protection of Lady Temple. Her husband was murdered, 1682, 
possibly by a new lover of hers, Count K6nigsmark (q.v.). In the same year she 
married the sixth Duke of Somerset, a haughty Whig politician and courtier who 
was also a leading light in the Kit-Cat Club. Swift thought him self-interested 
and shallow. The Duchess became a favourite of Queen Anne and in Swift’s 
account of the reign ‘she figures as a malign influence on the Queen, besides 
being the major obstacle to his own preferment. The fournal to Stella exhibits his 
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dislike of her ‘insinuating’ ways and his resentment at her continuing influence 
as Mistress of the Robes and Groom of the Stole. See also Trevelyan, III, 137- 
8. (Corr, PW, JTS) 

Stanhope, James, first Earl (1673-1721). Soldier, diplomat, and statesman. 
Educated at Oxford; entered army, 1691; Colonel, 1702. Served under 
Marlborough, Ormonde, and Peterborough; British minister in Spain, 1706. 
After the reverse at Almanza he succeeded in restoring the fortunes of the army, 
but was defeated at Brihuega, 1710, and was a prisoner of war for the next two 
years. Meanwhile he had been pursuing a political career as an M.P. from 1701. 
In 1710 he was one of the managers of the impeachment of Sacheverell and was 
one of the more effective speakers: but in the Tory landslide that autumn he was 
defeated in the famous Westminster election observed by Swift. After the arrival 
of George I, he came into his own: Secretary of State, 1714; active in the King’s 
Northern diplomacy and in the suppression of the Jacobite Rising. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, 1717, and again Secretary, 1718, having ousted the rival Whig 
faction of Walpole and Townshend. Negotiated the Quadruple Alliance, 1719. 
Created Viscount, 1717, and Earl, 1718. Held power together with Sunderland 
until the South Sea Bubble burst. He collapsed after a vigorous speech in the 
Lords on the issue, and died shortly afterwards. Unlike many of his colleagues, 
he was not an accomplice in the fraud. Swift would not have approved of his 
gambling and duelling habits. When a contemporary described Stanhope as ‘a 
handsome black [dark] man’, Swift’s laconic note in the margin was ‘ugly’. A 
member of the Kit-Cat Club. (DNB, Corr, PW, #TS) 

Stearne, John (1660-1745). Churchman. Entered Trinity College, 1674; 
graduated, 1678. D.D., 1693. Dean of St Patrick’s, 1702; Bishop of Dromore, 
1713; of Clogher, 1717. Vice-Chancellor of the University of Dublin, 1721. 
Came to know Swift when Rector of Trim during Swift’s time at Laracor. 
Thereafter they were close friends, with only occasional fluctuations (see Landa, 
p. 179). The most serious difference was over the proposed church legislation of 
1733. It is not clear whether this breach was ever entirely healed. There are ten 
surviving letters, all but one from Swift. (DNB, Corr, PW, FTS) 

Steele, Richard (1672-1729). Writer and politician. Schoolfellow of his later 
colleague, Addison, at Charterhouse. Educated at Oxford; entered Life Guards, 
1694. Secretary to Lord Cutts (q.v.), 1696. Began writing c.1700, and started to 
have success with comedies on the London stage. Appointed official Gazetteer by 
Harley, 1707. Began Tatler, 1709, and collaborated on Spectator, 1711-12. Lost 
post of Gazetteer, 1710. Wrote a number of Whig pamphlets criticizing terms of 
Utrecht settlement. Whig M.P., 1713; expelled, 1714, for alleged libel. After 
Hanoverian accession given a number of posts, including manager of Drury 
Lane Theatre. Knighted, 1715. Wrote further political pamphlets and brought 
out his last play, The Conscious Lovers (1722). Increasing ill-health caused him to 
relinquish his work at Drury Lane and retire to Wales. His careless disposition 
and feckless ways were probably part of his attraction for Swift when they were 
close friends around 1708-9; but these same qualities made the situation worse 
when political differences drew them apart, and they were engaged in bitter 
pamphlet battles at the time of Harley’s administration. See B. Goldgar, The 
Curse of Party (1961). Member of Kit-Cat Club. (DNB, Corr, PW, JTS) 
Stopford, James (1696/7—1759). Churchman. Entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
1711; Fellow, 1717. Vicar of Finglas (a position formerly held by Parnell), 1727. 
Provost of Tuam, 1730; Dean of Kilmacduagh, 1748; Bishop of Cloyne, 1753. 
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He was sponsored by Swift, who gave him introductions to Bolingbroke, Pope, 
and others; a loan from Stella helped him to make a tour on the Continent. 
Swift’s exceptionally high regard for him may have owed something to 
Stopford’s Tory allegiances. He was one of Swift’s executors. (DNB, Corr, 
PW) 

Sunderland, Charles Spencer, third Earl of (1674-1722). Politician. Son of the 
second Earl, who had been one of the leading statesmen in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. M.P. from 1695. Married Marlborough’s daughter Anne, 
1700. A vehement and even radical Whig, suspected of republican and 
egalitarian views. Secretary of State, 1706 (Addison serving as Under-Secretary). 
Dismissed, 1710, and his impeachment sought by the extreme October Club 
wing of the Tories. Kept out of positions of real power at the start of the 
Hanoverian dynasty (Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 1714; Lord Privy Seal, 1715), 
owing to the King’s distrust. Forced his way to the head of affairs, 1717, and 
with Stanhope led the government until the South Sea crisis let in Walpole. 
First Lord of the Treasury, 1718. K.G., 1720. His implication in the scandal 
surrounding the Bubble led to inquiries and finally his resignation, 1721. Died 
before he could reinstate himself in the election of 1722. Once Swift had lost his 
allegiance to the Junto, Sunderland inevitably became an object of scorn; Swift 
even ridiculed Sunderland’s pretensions as a book-collector, and made light of 
the Earl’s supposed intellectual powers. (DNB, Corr, PW, TS) 

Swift, Deane (1707-83). Author. The son of Swift’s first cousin, also named 
Deane, who was a son of Swift’s paternal uncle Godwin. The younger Deane 
Swift lost his father at an early age; he was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and Oxford. In the 1730s Jonathan and his young relative became good friends; 
Swift wrote to Pope, ‘I have a great esteem for Mr Deane Swift, who is much the 
most valuable of any in his family.’ This intimacy included (and survived) a loan 
of £3000, at 6 per cent, made by the older man. In 1739 Deane married a 
daughter of Mrs Whiteway (q.v.). Later he wrote a significant biographical Essay 
on Swift, following on similar works by Orrery and Delany; in addition, he 
carried out important editorial work, notably his addenda to the Hawkesworth 
edition of Swift’s works in 1765. Several poems were published here for the first 
time. (DNB, Corr, PW) 


Temple, Sir William (1628-99). Swift’s first patron and the most lasting 
influence upon him. Statesman, diplomat, and author. Member of Anglo-Irish 
family. Educated at Cambridge; married, 1655, to Dorothy Osborne (1627-95), 
who wrote some famous letters, practised horticulture, and was a friend of Mary 
II. Her husband was at one time an Irish M.P.; made a baronet, 1666; 
ambassador at The Hague, where he helped to form the Triple Alliance, and to 
bring about the marriage of William of Orange and Mary. After 1680 took 
relatively little share in public life, refusing several high offices. Concentrated on 
his estate at Moor Park and his literary endeavours, including a series of well- 
received essays. His reflections on Ancient and Modern Learning helped to set in 
motion the famous battle of the books satirized by Swift. Brother of Sir John 
Temple, Attorney-General of Ireland and Speaker of the Irish parliament, and of 
Lady Giffard (q.v.). Swift spent most of the 1690s at Moor Park as Temple’s 
secretary. He edited his patron’s memoirs and letters, and continued to defend 
his reputation through the years to come; for Swift, Sir William was not only a 
model of intelligence and breeding, but also ‘a man of virtue’. Temple’s outlook 
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on history, laying emphasis on the development of liberty, strongly affected 
Swift’s. On the relationship of the two men, see Ehrenpreis, 1, 91-182. (DNB, 
Corr, PW, FTS) 

Tenison, Edward (1673-1735). Churchman. A cousin of Archbishop Tenison. 
Educated at Cambridge; D.D., 1731. Prebendary of Canterbury, 1709; chaplain 
to the Duke of Dorset (Lord Lieutenant), 1730; Bishop of Ossory, 1731. Known 
to Swift, who disliked him, seemingly on political grounds. Tenison’s writings, 
though unimportant, were serious and scholarly in their way. (DNB, Corr) 
Theobald, Lewis (1688-1744). Dramatist, critic, and poet. After various works 
including translations and popular harlequinades, he came to the fore with 
Shakespeare Restored (1726), a critique of Pope’s efforts as editor of Shakespeare. 
For this he found himself incorporated in Peri Bathous and in the first version of 
The Dunciad as the King Dunce. Sought post of Laureate in 1730, but was 
passed over in favour of Cibber. His edition of Shakespeare, 1734, displays some 
historical knowledge and critical acumen. Theobald comes in for occasional 
satire from Swift (e.g. in Polite Conversation) but there is no evidence of direct 
contact; the scorn derives from Pope’s portrait of a largely fictive ‘Tibbald’. 
(DNB, PW) 

Thynne, Thomas (1648-82). Inherited Longleat House, 1670; known as ‘Tom 
of Ten Thousand’. M.P. from 1670. A strong Whig and a friend of the Duke of 
Monmouth. Appears as ‘Issachar’ in Absalom and Achitophel 738. Pressed for 
conviction of those involved in alleged Popish Plot. Married Lady Elizabeth 
Percy, later Duchess of Somerset (q.v.), 1681. The marriage was not 
consummated and she fled to Lady Temple’s protection in Holland. Thynne was 
shot by hired assassins whilst seated in his coach in Pall Mall, 1682. Count von 
Konigsmark was accused of organizing the murder but was found not guilty. He 
was thought to be a suitor for Thynne’s wife. Whig pamphleteers and ballad- 
mongers depicted the acquittal as a flagrant miscarriage of justice, dictated from 
the highest level. (DNB) 

Tickell, Thomas (1686-1740). Poet. Educated at Oxford, where he came under 
Addison’s influence. Professor of Poetry, 1711. Produced rival translation of 
Iliad, Book I, to that of Pope, 1715, which aroused ill feeling between Pope and 
Addison. Uneent Secretary of State (to Addison), 1717. Edited Addison’s works, 
1721. Secretary to Carteret, 1724; travelled to Ireland and spent the rest of his 
life there. Chief Secretary to the Lord Justices, 1724. Swift commented, ‘We 
have got here a poet for a secretary, one Mr Tickell, born and famous since I left 
the world’; in fact their relations were amicable enough from then on. Even Pope 
came to think of Tickell as ‘a very fair worthy man’. Twelve letters —~ Swift to 
Tickell survive. (DNB, Corr, PW) 

Tighe, Richard (c.1678—1736). Politician. A vehement Whig, who was living in 
London at the same time as Swift and is mentioned in the Journal. After the 
Hanoverian accession he was appointed to the Irish Privy Council; he also sat in 
the Irish parliament as member for Belturbet. Gave offence to Swift by reporting 
to Lord Carteret concerning a sermon by Sheridan in 1725, and thereafter 
pursued in both prose and verse. Despite the directness and physicality of 
Swift’s satire, there can be no doubt that the root of the matter lay in politics 
rather than personal factors. (Corr, PW, ¥ TS) 

Tindal, Matthew (1657-1733). Deist. Educated at Oxford; Fellow of All Souls, 
1678; civil lawyer. Came to prominence with The Rights of the Christian Church, 
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regarded by churchmen as an attack on the entire institution. Swift’s vigorous 
retort (PW II, 67—107) is only one among many. Later Tindal produced an 
equally famous work, Christianity as Old as the Creation (1730). Caused a scandal 
by the terms of his will when these became known after his death, occasioning a 
major piece of literary enterprise by Curll. Linked in The Dunciad with Toland 
(q.v.) (‘two persons not so happy as to be obscure, who writ against the religion 
of their country’). (DNB, Corr, PW) 
Tisdall, William (1669-1735). Clergyman. Entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
1688. Fellow, 1696. D.D., 1707. Vicar of Belfast, 1712. On reasonable terms 
with Swift until 1704, when he presented himself a suitor for Stella’s hand: see 
Ehrenpreis, I1, 133-40. Swift later called him a ‘puppy’ 2.1¢ suspected that some 
of Tisdall’s undeniable skill as a polemical writer was being turned against 
himself. (DNB, Corr, PW, JTS) 
Toland, John (1670-1722). Controversial writer. Studied at universities in 
England and abroad; briefly returned to his native Ireland but after the 
publication of Christianity not Mysterious, the first deist manifesto (1696), he was 
banished from Ireland. The book itself suffered various penalties and indignities 
at official hands. Settled at the court of Hanover for some time; lived in Holland 
also and came into contact with many free-thinking circles on the Continent. 
Returned to England 1710, and engaged in extensive pamphleteering for the 
Whigs. His books cover a diverse spread of topics, speculative, political, 
: metaphysical, and antiquarian. Lumped with Tindal (q.v.) by Pope as ‘prompt 
at priests to jeer’. Swift distrusted equally his sceptical attitude to religious 
matters and his radical Whiggery. Toland in turn despised Swift’s 
‘levity. (DNB, PW) 
| Tonson, Jacob, senior (c.1656—1736). Bookseller. Set up business in London, 
1677. Established himself in publishing with his Miscellany, part-edited by 
, Dryden, from 1684. Purchased a half-share in the rights of Paradise Lost, 1683; 
and issued subscription edition, 1688. Published Dryden’s translation of Virgil, 
1697, and his Fables, 1700. Secretary of the Kit-Cat Club from its inception. 
Published work by Pope, Addison, Steele, Prior, and Congreve; official printer 
of parliamentary proceedings and government stationer. Later works with which 
he was connected include Pope’s edition of Shakespeare, 1725. Some of Swift’s 
poems appeared in the Miscellany of 1709. The two men were personally known 
to each other, and whilst no special cordiality is evident, Tonson’s attachment to 
the Whig oligarchy was not so narrow as to preclude good relations with any 
distinguished writer. He was fundamentally a businessman, who managed to 
come out with a profit from the South Sea affair, but who kept the respect of 
most authors with whom he dealt. (DNB, Corr, PW, JTS) 
Townshend, Charles, second Viscount (1674-1738). Succeeded to the title, 
1687. Gained early experience as a diplomat and was involved in negotiating the 
unpopular Barrier Treaty with the Dutch in 1709/10. Married Walpole’s sister, 
1713. After Hanoverian accession, came into favour and was made Secretary of 
State. Dismissed during the Whig split, 1717, but reappointed to the post of 
Secretary, 1721. Walpole’s main lieutenant in the 1720s, especially in foreign 
affairs. K.G., 1724. Ousted from power, 1730, following the contentious Treaty 
of Seville; retired to his Norfolk estates and spent his last years in agricultural 
| innovation. Swift predictably distrusted him, the more so after Townshend took. 
a leading part in the proceedings against Atterbury, 1722-3, following an 
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equally severe line on the Jacobites at the time of the 1715 Rising. He stood at 
the centre of a Whig power structure Swift deeply abominated. (DNB, Corr, 
PW, JTS) 


Vanbrugh, John (1664-1726). Architect and dramatist. Served in the army and 
was imprisoned in France, 1690-92. Captain, 1696. First success as a playwright 
with The Relapse (1696) and The Provoked Wife (1697). Despite lack of 
architectural training and experience, was commissioned to design Castle 
Howard in 1701 and Blenheim in 1705. Manager of the Haymarket Theatre, 
1705, for which he built the new Opera House. Worked in collaboration with 
Nicholas Hawksmoor on many projects. Comptroller of the Works, 1702, 
through the influence of the Earl of Carlisle, a fellow-member of the Kit-Cat 
Club. Clarenceux King of Arms, 1704, despite limited heraldic knowledge. 
Knighted, 1714. The only definite evidence of first-hand relations with Swift 
comes in an entry in the Journal, where some brief and perhaps not very intimate 
meetings around November 1710 are reported (7 TS I, 84-5). As a place-seeker, 
a strong Hanoverian, a client of Marlborough, and something of a scoffer, 
Vanbrugh would not have been a congenial companion for Swift after his break 
with the Whigs. However, Vanbrugh’s acknowledged good nature may account 
for a muted apology found in the preface to M28. (DNB, FTS) 

Vanhomrigh, Esther (or Hester) (1687/8—1723). Daughter of an Irish merchant 
of Dutch extraction. After the death of her father, moved with her mother and 
family to London, 1707. Swift met her soon after the move, if not earlier in 
Ireland. He became a regular visitor to the Vanhomrighs and by 1709 was 
writing to her from Ireland (although the first extant letter dates from 1711). The 
visits are reported from time to time in the Journal to Stella. When Swift 
returned to Dublin in 1714, Vanessa followed him. After some stormy episodes 
she died in 1723, omitting Swift from her will, naming Berkeley as one of her 
executors. It is impossible to prove or disprove the legends surrounding her 
death, which attribute the final break to the disclosure of a secret marriage 
between Swift and Stella or to other supposed traumatic discoveries. Cadenus and 
Vanessa was first published in 1726. Forty letters between the two are known to 
survive. (DNB, Corr, PW, JTS) 


Walls, Thomas (c.1672—1750). Clergyman. Entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
1693; master of St Patrick’s Cathedral School and Archdeacon of Achonry; later 
resigned his school post to become Vicar of Castleknock, which he remained 
until his son succeeded him in 1738. His wife Dorothy was a friend of Stella and 
Mrs Dingley and often entertained them at the Walls home in Queen Street, 
Dublin. Archbishop King described Walls to Addison as a grave and good man, 
but he never received the preferment he desired. Swift maintained good relations 
with him for many years; glimpses of their friendship can be obtained from the 
Fournal, passim, as well as from the forty-six surviving letters Swift wrote to him 
between 1708 and 1725. See also Landa, pp. 79-82. (Corr, PW, #TS) 
Walmsley, John (d. 1737). Clergyman. Entered Trinity College, Dublin, 1696; 
Fellow, 1703; D.D., 1716. Resigned his fellowship, 1723, on his marriage, and 
became Vicar of Clonfeacle, Co. Tyrone. On the fringe of Sheridan’s set in 
Dublin and later in the diocese of Armagh. His dealings with Swift were 
apparently affable though not extensive. (Corr) 

Walpole, Horatio (1678-1757). Diplomat and politician. Younger brother of 
Robert (q.v.). Educated at Cambridge; M.P. from 1702. Minor government and 
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diplomatic posts before and after the Hanoverian accession; secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, 1720. Ambassador to the Hague and to Paris, 1722-40, 
where he played an important role in implementing his brother’s foreign policy 
(e.g. in surveillance of Jacobites in Paris). Created Baron Walpole, 1756. 
Sometimes an object of fun with sophisticated people for his plain, downright 
manner, but an effective negotiator and, when necessary, a useful debater in the 
Commons. Swift would have disliked him on account of his involvement in Irish 
affairs, his pro-Hanoverian diplomacy, and above all for his abiding loyalty to his 
brother. (DNB, Corr, PW) 

Walpole, Robert (1676-1745). Statesman. Educated at Cambridge. M.P. from 
1701. Came to the fore as Secretary at War, 1708-10, having already 
established a reputation as a staunch Whig and financial expert. Expelled from 
the Commons and sent to the Tower of London, 1712, for alleged corruption as 
Treasurer of the Navy. After the accession of George I, became Paymaster of the 
Forces. Took a leading part in the impeachment of the Tory ministers and in the 
quelling of the 1715 Rising. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1715; forced to resign 
during the Whig split of 1717. Took advantage of the South Sea crisis in 1720 to 
regain office as Chancellor of the Exchequer and effective prime minister; his 
office lasted from 1721 to 1742. Managed proceedings against Atterbury, 1723. 
Survived a succession of crises and setbacks (including the Drapier’s affair; 
secession of Carteret and Townshend; growing opposition under Pulteney and 
Bolingbroke; excise scheme; death of Queen Caroline; Porteus riots) and was only 
toppled from power after being forced into War of Jenkins’ Ear. Created Earl of 
Orford, 1742. Swift’s greatest antagonist; the embodiment of Hanoverian power 
politics, an apostle of religious toleration, and a manipulator of men and money 
who gave the City an increasing role in politics. Though Swift and Walpole were 
able to observe the proprieties when they dined together in 1726, neither man 
put any degree of trust in the other. Their antipathy was one of fundamental 
ideology rather than one simply of clashing personalities. (DNB, Corr, PW, 
JTS) 

Walter, Peter (c.1664-1746). Financier. The term must be taken to cover a 
variety of activities: usurer, land-agent, business consultant, attorney, steward, 
accountant, negotiator, marriage-broker, and so on. He acted as adviser to many 
wealthy families, notably those of the Earl of Uxbridge and the Duke of 
Newcastle. M.P. from 1715, and a steady supporter of the administration. 
Satirized by Fielding as ‘Peter Pounce’, and by Pope in ten different places: for 
Walter in satire, see PTE IV, 390, and Howard Erskine-Hill, The Social Milieu 
of Alexander Pope (1975), pp. 103—31. Swift followed the same drift in aligning 
Walter with Walpole (PW V, 117). (Corr, PW) 

Warburton, Thomas (1679/80-1736). Clergyman. Entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, 1699; B.A., 1703. Swift’s curate at Laracor from c.1709 until he 
married in 1717 and was presented to a living in Co. Derry. Swift called him ‘a 
gentleman of very good learning and sense’, and tried to promote his 
advancement. Warburton also kept a school in Trim to supplement his basic 
income of about £60; but it was, Swift reported, ‘but a thin school’. (Corr, 
ITS) 

Welsted, Leonard (1688-1747). Poet. Educated at Cambridge. Held minor 
government posts from about 1720; Commissioner of Lotteries, 1731. He 
inhabited the smart end of Grub Street; he belonged to Addison’s little senate, 
his friends were Steele and Philips, and his patrons were the Duke of Newcastle 
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and George Bubb Dodington. He had been at Westminster School as well as 
Trinity College, Cambridge. All this was enough to make Swift regard him as a 
time-server and potential adversary. Welsted in addition translated Longinus, 
which inevitably drew him into Pert Bathous, and attacked Pope, which gave him 
something to do in The Dunciad (see PTE V, 166). There is no sign that Swift 
had any close knowledge of him. (DNB) 

Whaley, Nathaniel (c.1677—1738). Educated at Oxford; Fellow of Wadham, 
1700. His patron, Archbishop Thomas Lindsay, appointed him to the rectory of 
Armagh in 1722, but the Crown claimed that it had the right to presentation, 
and nominated instead Richard Daniel (q.v.). After an extensive lawsuit, 
Whaley’s title to the rectory was finally confirmed by the English House of 
Lords, 1730. Swift took Whaley’s side with his usual uncompromising 
partisanship. Corr) 

Wharton, Thomas, first Earl (1648-1715). Politician. Brought up as a puritan, 
he was one o: the founders of the Whig party; M.P. from 1673 until he 
succeeded as ‘ifth Baron in 1696. Held court offices under William III. 
Dismissed by Queen Anne and took a leading part in the activities of the Junto. 
Became a grea election magnate and led opposition to Occasional Conformity 
bills. Created Earl, 1706. Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 1708-10, with Addison as 
his secretary. Ji was suggested that Swift should become his chaplain, but some 
frigid meetings in 1709 put a complete end to this fragile possibility. Thereafter 
Wharton was Ditterly attacked by Swift as a profligate, unbeliever, and 
racketeer, notably in 1710/11 when Wharton had lost his places. Opposed terms 
of Utrecht treaty and the Schism Bill. After accession of George I, created 
Marquis but died shortly afterwards. “The most universal villain I ever knew’ 
was Swift’s description. (DNB, Corr, PW, F7TS) 

Whiteway, AAartha (1690-1768). Swift’s cousin, daughter of his father’s 
youngest brother. Married Rev. Theophilus Harrison; after his death, married 
Edward Whiteway, 1716. Her daughter Mary married Deane Swift (q.v.). Mrs 
Whiteway was Swift’s closest woman friend in the latter part of his life, and 
helped to care for him after his mental decay. She was given explicit directions 
on the steps to be taken on his death, and when this occurred she took charge of 
practical arrangements. She was also much engaged in the matter of Swift’s high- 
ly marketab!e letters and manuscripts. Twenty-five letters which passed between 
them now survive. A loyal and devoted friend who attempted to preserve Swift’s 
good name after his death. (Corr, PW) 

Whitshed, William (c.1656—1727). Lawyer. Solicitor-General for Ireland, 1709. 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench in Ireland, 1714; Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, 1726. A strong Whig, regarded by Swift as a competent judge where party 
issues were not concerned. His part in the prosecution of Waters in 1720, and in 
the legal battles surrounding the Wood affair, made him a prime target in the 
Drapier pamphlets and associated poems. Sought office of Lord Chancellor in 
Ireland, 1725, but was unsuccessful; one of those who attempted to block his 
promotion was Swift’s great friend Knightley Chetwode. (Corr, PW) 

Wild, Jonathan (1683-1725). Criminal; the gang-boss and leading ‘thief-taker’ 
of his day. Opened an office for the recovery of lost property (stolen, that is, at 
his own instigation), 1714. Eventually overreached himself, tried and executed at 
Tyburn, 1725. His exploits supplied material for a large body of literature, 
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including biographies by Defoe, Fielding’s satiric ‘history’, and the figure of 
Peachum in The Beggars Opera. Swift merely knew him by repute in 
Ireland. (DNB) 

William III, King of England (1650-1702). Son of the Prince of Orange and 
Mary, eldest daughter of Charles I. Active as soldier, diplomat, and statesman in 
the United Provinces until invited to make an armed expedition to England, 
1688. Proclaimed with his wife Mary (daughter of James IT) as king and queen, 
1689. Defeated James’s army at the Boyne, 1690. Architect of the ‘grand 
alliance’ against Louis XIV. Assented to the Act of Settlement, 1701. Swift met 
him during his time with Temple, who had spoken to the King on Swift’s 
behalf. Later Swift increasingly took a critical attitude to William, whom he 
considered badly advised, especially by his Dutch retainers. Whilst not opposed 
to the Revolution of 1688, Swift believed that events had taken a wrong course 
after William’s ascent to the throne. (DNB, Corr, PW) 

Winchilsea, Anne Finch, Countess of (1661-1720). Poet. Née Kingsmill 
Married Heneage Finch, 1684; he succeeded as fourth Earl, 1712. She had been 
a lady-in-waiting to the Duchess of York and remained in contact with the 
Tories after retiring from court. Her fame rests chiefly on a volume of poems 
published in 1713, which contained the celebrated ‘Nocturnal Reverie’. In the 
same year she dined with Pope; she also subscribed to the Jliad and contributed 
prefatory verses to his poems in 1717, whilst Pope in turn wrote a poem 
addressed to her. Swift called her ‘my old acquaintance’ in 1712, but by this date 
the period of their closest contact seems to have ended. (DNB, Corr, JTS) 
Wood, William (1671-1730). Projector. An ironmaster from the West Midlands 
who carried out mining operations in several parts of the country. His notoriety 
was caused chiefly by the patent to coin Irish halfpence, awarded to him by 
Walpole’s government in 1722, with the aid of some large bribes paid by Wood 
to court figures. But he was involved with a number of other dubious 
enterprises, including a deal with the Mines Royal Company which rested on the 
flotation of a fraudulent ‘bubble’ company. He was a sturdy Whig and had been 
rewarded with the place of Receiver-General of the land tax for Shropshire, 
1715—19, which permitted the holder to make profitable speculations with public 
money held in his account. Swift knew enough of the details of Wood’s career to 
make convincing use of him, depicting him as a tool of Walpole; not all the facts 
in the Drapier’s pamphlets and poems are correct, but most are very near the 
mark. (DNB, Corr, PW) 

Woolston, Thomas (1670-1733). Clergyman and freethinker. Educated at 
Cambridge; Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, 1691. Published works involv- 
ing allegorical interpretation of scripture, most notably six Discourses on 
the Miracles of Our Saviour (1727-9). Resentment at his brand of ‘primitive 
Christianity’ became increasingly vocal and resulted in him being deprived of his 
fellowship in 1721, and in a trial for blasphemy in 1729. In the latter instance he 
was fined £100 and sentenced to one year’s imprisonment. Unable to meet the 
fine and a recognizance of £3000, he died whilst still technically in the custody of 
the King’s Bench prison. The Dunciad lumps him together with Toland and 
Tindal (qq.v.), although he was a heretic and enthusiast rather than an 
unbeliever. Pope’s note styles him ‘an impious madman’, which reflects the 
general view; the note provided in F (1762) to a reference by Swift reads, ‘A 
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degraded clergyman of the Church of England, who wrote against the miracles of 
our Saviour.’ Swift was certainly thinking of Woolston’s reputation; there is no 
evidence that he opened any of the notorious books. (DNB) 


Yonge, Sir William (1693-1755). M.P. from 1715 until his death. 
Commissioner of Irish Revenues, 1723—4; Lord Commissioner of the Treasury, 
1724-7, 1730-35; K.B., 1725. Secretary at War, 1735—46; Vice Treasurer of 
Ireland, 1746-55. A loyal minister under both Walpole and Pelham. He excited 
scorn among the wits for his literary pretensions. It is unlikely that Swift knew 
him other than by reputation. (DNB) 

Young, Edward (1683-1765). Poet. Educated at Oxford; Fellow of All Souls, 
1708. Took orders and became Rector of Welwyn, 1728. Famous for his Night 
Thoughts (1742-5) and Conjectures on Original Composition (1759). After early 
allegiance to the Addison set, Young tried to keep lines open both to ministerial 
patrons and to Pope’s opposition circle. Swift thought that his satires, entitled 
The Universal Passion (1725-8), were ‘not merry enough or angry enough’ to 
achieve success. Young would have regarded Swift as an ally, but it is not certain 
how warmly Swift would have endorsed this view of the matter. (DNB, Cor, 
PW) 


